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DEVOTION OF THE FIRST FRIDAY. 


THE SACRED HEART, THE SOURCE OF GRACE AND 
VIRTUE. 


BY THE REV. ARTHUR DEVINE, C.P., LONDON. 
II. DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART THE SHORT Way TO HOLINESS. 


_ “ Being made perfect in a short space, he fulfilled a long time.’—Wisdom 
iv. 13. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The short way to holiness is that which leads 
easily and quickly to its knowledge and acquisition. This way is 
known by facts. It consists in the special and peculiar help of God’s 
grace. We inquire into it because we know there must be some such 
way even according to the ordinary Providence of God. It is to be 
found in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

I. The Sacred Heart the Sanctuary of Holiness. In it we dis- 
cover, 1. The form or example of sanctity. It is a heart secundum cor 
Dei. It is the model according to which our own hearts are to be sanc- 
tified. 2. In the Sacred Heart we find the structure or secret of sanctity. 
This is illustrated by the two special virtues of the Sacred Heart, 
humility and charity. 

II, The Sacred Heart the Living Fountain of Sanctity. The 
sanctity of Christ may be expressed by the sanctity of His Sacred Heart. 
What is meant by the grace of Christ explained. The twofold grace 
that of union and the habitual grace of the soul of Christ. Through grace 
the soul of Christ was itself sanctified. Through tt He merited for us 
and satisfied for us. Of its plenitude we all receive. It is the principle 
of our sanctification and the source or fountain from which all our 
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graces proceed. Let us listen to the invitations of our Saviour and let 
us come to His Sacred Heart and draw grace and strength and holiness 
from that heavenly and inexhaustible fountain. 

Conclusion —We have seen how devotion to the Sacred Heart may 
be called the short way to sanctity by considering it as the—1. Sanctuary 
of Holiness, and 2. As the Living Fountain of Sanctity. Let us adopt 
this devotion and persevere in it. It will bring us immediately to 
— and unite our hearts to Him as our Friend, our Father, and our 

pouse. 


’ 


The short way to holiness is that which leads easily and quickly 
to its knowledge and its acquisition. This way may be understood 
from facts. There are those who for many years are engaged in the 
work of sanctity and who make little progress ; they are still vain, ill- 
tempered, imprudent, flippant, neglectful of prayer, and tepid in the 
service of God. There are others, on the contrary, who in a few years 
or even a shorter time attain to a high degree of sanctity. To these 
may be applied the words of the Wise Man, “ Being made perfect in 
a short space, they have fulfilled a long time.” 

The short way to sanctity or holiness consists in the peculiar help 
of God’s grace. The just man runs and flies to God, according to 
the expression of the Psalmist, “1 have run the way of thy com- 
mandments, when thou didst enlarge my heart” (Ps. cxviii. 32), 
and according to those words of the prophet: “ But they that hope 
in the Lord shall renew their strength, they shall take wings as 
eagles, they shall run and not be weary, they shall walk and not 
faint ” (Isa. x]. 31). 

Behold the apostles, on the day of Pentecost, suddenly changed 
from weak, timid, and ambitious men into enlightened, strong, hum- 
ble, prudent ministers of the Gospel, filled with faith, hope, and 
charity and with all the gifts of the Holy Ghost. The way of their 
sanctification was extraordinary, and we have to follow the ordinary 
way. But even in the ordinary way of virtue there is a short and 
secure way of attaining holiness. If I had followed virtue from my 
childhood, the soul may say, if I had cooperated with grace during 
the studies and avocations of my youth, I might now find myself 
pure and holy before God and in a high degree of perfection. But, 
alas! I have lost the time of youth and not cultivated the seeds of 
virtue, and now I find myself full of faults and defects. I may yet 
repair the past by being now ready to revive the graces of my Bap- 
tism and Confirmation and of the other Sacraments, but unless 
God assist me in a special manner by His additional graces my 
weakness will be oppressed by the greatness of the burden. I am 
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like the gardener, who has great labor in carrying water from a 
distance until a fountain springs up in the center; like a traveler who 
performs a long journey on foot compared with one who travels in a 
carriage ; like a poor man who endeavors to amass a fortune. How 
dificult and tedious the work unless the peculiar blessings of God 
attend it! But with the divine blessizgs the work is easy: “ For it is 
easy in the eyes of God on a sudden to make the poor man rich. The 
blessing of God maketh haste to reward the just, and in a swift hour 
his blessing beareth fruit” (Ecclus. xi. 23, 24). We should there- 
fore inquire for some short way. We resemble the disciples in the 
storm. They labored all night and made but little progress, for the 
wind was contrary. When they received Jesus into the boat, im- 
mediately they reached the shore. 

This happy compendium or short way of holiness is to be found 
in the wonderful operations of the Sacred Heart of Jesus, because, 
as expressed by Fr. Francis Xavier Schouppe,* 

1. The Sacred Heart is the sanctuary of holiness. 

2. It is the living fountain of sanctity. 

I. The Sacred Heart the sanctuary of holiness. The learned 
author just quoted develops and illustrates how we may regard the 
Sacred Heart as the sanctuary of holiness. In it, he tells us, the form 
and the structure of holiness may be clearly seen. 

1. The form of sanctity. In the heart of our Saviour, as in its 
proper dwelling place, the plenitude of sanctity is found. It is a 
heart secundum cor Dei, according to the heart of God, in the full 
sense of the expression. It is the model according to which our own 
hearts are to be sanctified. In it, as in an image stamped with the 
symbols of light, wounds, and flames, sanctity is depicted, and we 
can see it there in outline as in a mirror. In it we can see all virtues 
collected, as it were, in a spiritual garden, and it may be compared 
to the Ark of the Covenant into which nothing profane or defiled 
can enter, and in which all the treasures of wisdom and grace are 
stored. 

How easily and quickly we may learn from that divine image to 
know the perfection and the purity of heart that is required for 
holiness, and thus to conform our own hearts to its likeness. The 
heart to be conformed to the heart of Christ must be free from all 
inordinate attachment to creatures. A divided heart God will not 
accept. “ How sad it is,” says St. John of the Cross, “ to see certain 


* Compendium Perfectionis Sacerdotalis, p. 72. 
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souls, like vessels richly freighted, full of good works, of spiritua] 
exercises, virtues, and gifts of God, which, because they have not 
courage to break with certain tastes, attachments or affections—these 
are all one—never reach the haven of perfect union with God. And 
yet it would cost them but a single vigorous flight to break the thread 
of their attachment. It is a matter of deep regret, when God has 
given them strength to burst other and stronger ties—those of vanity 
and sin—merely because they will not detach themselves from trifles 
which God has left for them to break away from for love of Him, 
and which are no more than a single thread, that they should for 
this neglect their own advancement and the attainment of so great 
a blessing.* 

2. The structure of sanctity. The structure, or explanation, or 
secret of sanctity lies hidden in the Sacred Heart of Jesus. Therein 
we find those gifts and virtues which constitute the spiritual life. 
These, according to some, may be reduced to three, namely, purity, 
humility, and charity, which are signified by the three symbols of 
light, the instruments of the Passion, and the flames which surround 
the Sacred Heart and which demonstrate the characteristic attributes 
of its sanctity. Humility and charity are the two great virtues of 
the Sacred Heart, and the greater of these is charity, which in 
Christ, as in us, is the principle of the whole interior life. 

Humility of the Heart of Jesus. Christ Himself teaches this virtue 
of His Sacred Heart explicitly. “Learn of me,” He says, “ because 
I am meek and humble of heart: and you will find rest to your souls ” 
(Matt. xi. 29). Jesus is God, most holy and innocent and worthy of 
all glory; but He is man also, and He assumed in human form the 
semblance of sin, and under this double aspect it behooved Him to 
be humble. No one knew the nothingness of the creature as He did: 
none felt all the shame and humiliation of sin as He: “ Shame hath 
covered my face” (Ps. Ixviii. 8). His Heart was in a constant state 
of abasement before His Father, and it was submissive and de- 
pendent toward men. “ The Son of Man is not come to be ministered 
unto, but to minister” (Matt. xx. 28). St. Paul comprises His 
whole life in one word: “He emptied himself” (Phil. ii. 7). 
“Would you wish,” says Fr. Gautrelet, “to have a further insight 
into the incomprehensible humility of our Saviour? Cast your eyes 
on the altar. O Jesus! couldst Thou with greater eloquence preach 
this virtue to us than by Thy annihilation in the Eucharist? Where 


* The Ascent of Mount Carmel, Book I., Ch. x1. 
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is Thy glory? Where Thy majesty? Where Thy power? Where 
Thy divinity? In Egypt and on the cross Thy divinity alone was 
concealed, but under these lowly forms I can not perceive even Thy 
humanity! O man! canst thou be proud? O sinner! canst thou be 
without shame? How deep shall I descend to honor a God who has 
lowered Himself to this depth to save me?” * 

Charity of the Sacred Heart. Jesus, from the instant of His con- 
ception, began to act, and the first act of the Son of God made man 
was an act of love. His first breathing of soul was expressed in 
accents of love: “I will love thee, I Lord, my strength, my refuge, 
and my helper.”’ The prayer of the Psalmist may well represent to 
us that first prayer of the God-man. His last words from the cross 
also express the steadfast love of His Sacred Heart: “ Father, into 
thy hands I commend my spirit.’ His love for His Father was pure 
and perfect, and because it was the love of a God it was worthy of 
God. It was a continual and an eternal love. The act by which 
Christ offers and unites Himself to His Father never suffers and 
never can suffer interruption. Jesus loved during His whole life; 
He loved every instant of His life, and in each of His actions. Noth- 
ing was able to distract, or interrupt, or cool this love. And even 
now in the Holy Eucharist He continues to love. He will love to the 
end of time and throughout eternity. Enkindled in the furnace of 
eternal and infinite charity, this love will for ever burn with those 
divine flames. And here, too, what a lesson for us, and what motive 
for self-humiliation! If at times we give ourselves to God, we 
hasten to take back some part of our offering. If the fire of charity 
has glowed in our souls, it has soon cooled down, or perhaps gone 
out. Would we have a remedy to our inconstancy, a support to our 
weakness? Let us unite ourselves to the Heart of Jesus. We will 
draw thence a love pure and perfect, strong and constant. This is 
the only means of giving to God a love worthy of Him. To love God 
without delay—to love God without reserve—to love God without 
ceasing. Let us meditate deeply on these three words. What more 
just, what more sweet, what more advantageous than to love God ?¥ 

II. The Sacred Heart the living fountain of sanctity. From the 
Sacred Heart the saints have imbibed the spirit of life. We have, 
therefore, to consider how it is the fountain of sanctity and how it 
influences our hearts. It is the fountain of sanctity because it is the 


* Manual of Devotion to the Sacred Heart, p. 134. 
+ See Manual of Devotion to the Sacred Heart. Gautrelet, p. 138. 
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principle and the source of sanctity, and from it proceeds the graces 
by which our souls are sanctified. 

Let us, for a moment, consider the sanctity of Christ, which may 
be expressed as the sanctity of His Sacred Heart. Christ was holy, 
not only because He was always free from the slightest stain of sin, 
in which sanctity negatively consists, but also because His pure soul 
was always united to God and pleasing to God—in which positive 
sanctity consists. He assumed our nature, which of itself is not holy. 
That by which the soul of Christ was made holy is called the grace 
of Christ. In the very instant of his conception the soul of Christ 
was sanctified by the grace of union, that is, by the divine Person- 
ality to which it was united by the Incarnation. The soul was not 
before it was united to the Word, and it was not, therefore, any one 
instant before it was holy by the infinite sanctity of God. Besides 
this grace of union, the soul of Christ was also enriched by habitual 
or sanctifying grace in the first instant of its existence, that Christ 
might be in every way holy, and with this grace He received all the 
virtues except those that imply an imperfection unworthy of the 
God-man. 

The grace of Christ is the principle of our sanctification. In Him 
was the plenitude of grace. ‘And of his fulness we all have re- 
ceived, and grace for grace” (John i. 16). “And we saw 
his glory, the glory as it were of the Only-Begotten of the Father, 
full of grace and truth” (John i. 14). The grace of Christ was 
the principle of those actions by which He merited and satisfied 
for us and thus effected our redemption. It is also that by which 
Christ as our Head influences our souls, unites them to Himself, and 
sanctifies them. He not only merited all graces for us, but the graces 
through which our souls are sanctified come to us through and flow 
from the fulness of the grace of Christ. 

The Sacred Heart of Christ is, therefore, that vital principle from 
which His all holy life and work have proceeded. It is especially 
that from which the royal virtue of charity proceeds. This is the 
virtue of the heart. It is also the virtue of all holiness and of all 
spiritual life. Irom the heart, as the Holy Spirit testifieth, pro- 
ceedeth forth life. 

That Sacred Heart is overflowing with grace and charity, and our 
Saviour invites us to come to Him and to receive of Him and to be 
refreshed and enriched. “Come to me,” He says, “all you that 
labor and are heavily burdened, and I will refresh you” (Matt. xi. 
28). ‘“ He that cometh to me shall not hunger; and he that believeth 
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in me shall never thirst ” (John vi. 35). “ All you that thirst, come 
to the waters: and you that have no money, make haste, buy and eat: 
come ye, buy wine and milk without money, and without any price. 
Why do you spend money for that which is not bread, and your 
labor for that which doth not satisfy you? Hearken diligently to me, 
and eat that which is good, and your soul shall be delighted in fat- 
ness” (Isa. lv. 1, 2). How, then, are we to come to that divine 
Heart and draw grace and strength from that heavenly fountain? 
One thing above all is necessary, namely, that with an ardent desire 
and thirst of soul we beg of God His gifts. This condition is ex- 
pressed by our Saviour Himself by the words: “ If any man thirst, 
let him come to me and drink ” (John vii. 37). 

Let our souls respond to these sweet and generous invitations, and 
let us say with the Psalmist: “ As the hart panteth after the foun- 
tains of water, so my soul panteth after thee, O God. My soul hath 
thirsted after the strong living God; when shall I come and appear 
before the face of God” (Ps. xli. 1, 2). 

Conclusion—We began this sermon by proposing a short way to 
sanctity, and by stating that that short way is to be found in devo- 
tion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. From the development of the 
two points, namely, first, the Sacred Heart as the sanctuary of holi- 
ness, and, secondly, the Sacred Heart as the living fountain of 
sanctity, we can well understand the truth of our statement. Sanctity 
consists in grace and in the virtues of Jesus Christ, especially in the 
virtue of charity. These come forth to us from the Sacred Heart. 
It is through grace and the virtues that we are united to God and 
that Christ as our Head influences our souls, makes us His children 
and coheirs, and establishes with us His supernatural life. 

Let us, then, adopt, or if we have already adopted, let us persevere 
in this devotion. It will bring us immediately to Christ ; it will unite 
our hearts to Him as our Friend, our Father, and the Spouse of our 
souls. Through it the closest union can be contracted between the 
Heart of Jesus and the heart of man, a union that is bound by the knot 
of love, so that the soul may truly say, “I to my beloved and my be- 
loved to me”’ (Cant. vi. 2). Let us aspire to this marvelous intimacy. 
Justice, purity, and humility dispose us to it; the goodness of God 
imparts it to us; and we can preserve it only by an inviolable fidelity. 
Let us listen to the words of our Lord: “ I will betroth thee to me for 
ever; and I will betroth thee to me in justice and judgment, and in 
lovingkindness, and in tender mercies. And I will betroth thee to me 
in faith, and thou shalt know that I am the Lord ” (Osee ii. 19). 
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THIRD SUNDAY IN LENT. 
THE LIBERTY OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE. 
BY THE REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C.S.P., NEW YORK. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Many seem to make Christian service one rather of bond- 
age than of freedom. This arises from a misunderstanding of what 
liberty is or a want of appreciation. 

2. Liberty often misunderstood. It is not incompatible with the re- 
straints of law; nor with the fixed destiny of man. 

3. It is incompatible with slavery, physical, intellectual, or moral. 

4. Liberty consists principally in the removal of those obstacles which 
hinder man in the attainment of perfection of being. 

5. The freedom received from Christ is a freedom that affects the in- 
tellect and the will of man. It affects the intellect in that tt leaves the 
mind freer to follow that for which it was created, the truth ; first by 
removing obstacles, and, secondly, by giving new truths. 

6. It also affects the will, in releasing man, through the ediitiie 
and through the giving of special graces, from the bondage of evil, which 
1s Sin. 

7. Man must advance in liberty by constantly appreciating more 
fully the truth, and following more faithfully the good. 


1. If we are to judge, my dear brethren, by the obedience that 
many render unto God, we would have to come to the conclusion 
that Christian service is one not of liberty but of bondage. Instead 
of the “ freedom wherewith Christ has made us free,” such would 


“cc 


seem to substitute the words, the “ captivity wherewith Christ has 
made us captive.” And if in that captivity they reluctantly ac- 
knowledge Christ and tardily yield the submission of their wills, 
they do so, not as free children of a loving Father, but as unwilling 
slaves driven beneath the lash. Were it possible for them to hide 
from themselves the conviction that Christianity is true, or to remove 
far from themselves the insistent demands upon their conscience, 
they would account it a blessed release. Christian service is for 
them a hardship of the bitterest type: a necessity placed upon them 
by an unrelenting master: an obedience which has its only powerful 
sanction in threatened future punishment. They walk not upright 
in the pure light of the discipleship of God, nor as the free children 
of heaven, but as wearied, overladen vassals, ruled by fear, crouching 
beneath the dread of the whip, stumbling unwillingly on because they 
must. 
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Such souls either are possessed of an erroneous conception of 
what true freedom or liberty is, or else they are so blinded that they 
can not see nor appreciate that “ freedom wherewith Christ has made 
us free.” 

2. The word “ liberty ” has only too often been misinterpreted or 
, misapplied, and, as a consequence, the minds of men have in many 
instances given it a meaning which is entirely erroneous. We need 
but glance at numerous schemes that have, at various times, been 
concocted by those who have professed to labor in the sacred cause 
of freedom; we need but look around us to-day and examine many 
of the theories of political, social, and economic life to find that one 
of the misconceptions prevalent is that liberty is incompatible with 
law. If man be supreme, if he owes allegiance to no power beyond 
himself, if the dictates of intelligence and conscience be merely the 
voices of the wind coming from nowhere, then human liberty would 
necessarily consist in exemption from all restraint and from all law. 
But if, on the other hand, the very nature of man compels us to 
recognize the existence of One to whom man is bound to be obe- 
dient ; to recognize in the commanding voices that speak within the 
breast of man, dictates implanted by the Author of all things, then 
human liberty can never exist apart from and dissociated from the 
restraints of law. On the contrary, liberty supposes law. Paradox- 
ical though it may at first appear, the word of Goethe, which but 
echoes Catholic teaching, is true: “Only in law can the spirit of 
man find freedom.” The same thought found expression in the 
words of our late Pontiff, when he said, “ Nothing more foolish 
can be uttered or conceived than the notion, that because man is 
free by nature he is therefore exempt from law. Were this the case, 
it would follow that to become free, we must be deprived of reason, 
whereas the truth is that we are bound to submit to law precisely 
because we are free by our very nature.” 

Following in the same line of thought, it must be apparent that 
the fixing of a certain end or destiny to be attained by man does not 
interfere with the exercise of human liberty. For if there be law, 
there must be a Lawgiver, or in other words, law derives its force 
from authority. The power of law to impose obligations, to fix 
duties, to grant and define rights, supposes also the power and right 
to assign the necessary sanctions of reward and punishment to each 
and all of its commands. All these things suppose a goal, an object 

to be attained, a destiny to be fulfilled. And, whatever liberty may 
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be, it must at least admit the existence of a determined aim for the 
soul of man, and recognize that, at its best, itself is but a means for 
the attainment of this end. Since, therefore, liberty can not be in- 
compatible with the laws and the destiny of man’s being, we can 
ai see that it does not consist in freedom from all restraint. 

i 3. Liberty, however, is incompatible with slavery of whatever 
: kind that can be imagined, and from whatever point it be viewed, 
slavery is nothing less than the loss of certain rights consequent upon 
the abuse of authority, or the loss of the means necessary for the 
secure keeping of these rights and for their life-giving exercise. In 
virtue of the eternal destiny of man’s soul and of its God-given na- 
ture, and in accordance with the divine laws of man’s being, hu- 
manity is endowed with certain physical, intellectual, and moral 
rights. To be deprived of any of these unjustly, to be subjected to 
the conditions resultant upon such a deprivation, is to be placed in 
the state of slavery. The man whose body is the property of an- 
other, whose gains from labor accrue only to his master, who toils 
under compulsion and at the back of another, who is thus unable 
to reap the best fruits of his efforts, is a physical slave. The man 
who, from one cause or another, is deprived of the light and guid- 
ance of truth, whose mind wanders uncontentedly through the mazes 
of error, whose principles and convictions are partly or entirely false, 
such a man is an intellectual slave. The man, again, who heeds not 
the dictates of his conscience, whose actions are at variance with 
the principles of conduct well known to him, whose life falls short 
of the standards set up by reason and by God, this man is a moral 
slave. To free man from any one of these conditions is to lead him 
from bondage unto liberty, from slavery unto freedom; it is to bring 
him unto that place where he can better realize his own dignity, 
where he can more fully understand his own rights as well as his 
own obligations, and where we can the more freely exercise the 
powers bestowed upon him for the attainment of the subordinate 
objects and the final end of his existence. 

4. Thus, in the true sense, political liberty does not mean the 
absence of public laws nor the breaking down of all barriers of re- 
straint, but it does mean the deliverance from unjust and harmful 
legislation, that those laws which are right and good and in ac- 
cordance with the demands of natural justice may be obeyed unto 
the best development of man as a citizen. Thus liberty of con- 
science, in the true sense, does not mean the freedom of man to do 
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as he pleases, but it does mean the removal of those obstacles which 
may hinder the fulfilment of the duties commanded by a voice which 
man can not deny. Liberty of thought, in the true sense, does not 
mean that fallacy of fallacies, that man may think as he pleases, can 
make himself and himself alone the final court of decision; but it 
does mean the freedom and the right to seek out, no matter in what 
sphere of knowledge, all truth, to weigh the evidence in its support, 
and, despite all opposition, to adhere to it. Such liberty was claimed 
and exercised in the most sublime way by the martyrs, who, rather 
than give it up, made red the sands of the amphitheatre with their 
life’s blood. When St. Lucy was led before the Roman officials, she 
pleaded her cause by asking: “ Do you pretend to deprive me of the 
right of acting according to the dictates of my reason and con- 
science? ’*’ When Saints Perpetua and Felicitas entered the amphi- 
theatre to be martyred, they exclaimed: “ We have willingly come 
hither that our freedom might suffer no interference.’ Freedom is 
not, in any sense, the liberty of faithlessness to conscience and to 
reason, but it is the liberty to follow their high dictates unmolested 
and unretarded. 

5. What then is the freedom wherewith Christ has made us free? 
What new gift has He bestowed? It is the freedom from error and 
from sin, a freedom that affects the intellect and the will of man. 

In the first place, by this supernatural gift of Christ, man’s intel- 
lect escapes the bondage to which it had been subjected. As man in 
his complete nature has a destiny distinct from that of other crea- 
tures of God, an end which has been added to and supernaturalized 
by God, so each particular rational power in man has its own special 
object to be reached and possessed. By its very nature, man’s intel- 
lect desires and craves the truth. As surely as the giant of the 
forest, by very nature, rears aloft its branches toward the warmth 
of the sun, as surely and as instinctively as the wild beast of the 
plain seeks out the running waters to slake his thirst, so surely does 
the intellect of man search out and hold to the truth. In whatever 
sphere of life the search be conducted, whether it be in the realm 
of the wonders of nature, in the study of physical phenomena, or in 
the more exact sciences of mathematics and astronomy, or in the 
less satisfactory field of economic and political and social conditions 
and theories, the one pursuit of the intellect of man is truth. ‘“ The 
truth shall make you free,” but characterizes that sense of peace and 
rest, that sense of liberty from the annoyances of doubt, which the 
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assured possession of what is true begets. The man who, in any 
field of knowledge, removes doubt or error, and brings forth cer- 
tainty, can be truly called a liberator, for he bestows upon man 
freedom from error. 

Now, just as truly as that the highest faculty of man is his in- 
tellect, as that the highest pursuit of man is, therefore, truth, so 
truly the highest truth to be pursued by man is religious truth. 
Those questions which touch at the very vitals of humanity, which 
penetrate into inmost recesses of the spirit, the questions of origin 
and destiny of the relations between God and man, of the duties 
and obligations that are begotten of these relations, these, and many 
other kindred questions, are all matters of religion and none more 
than these demand an answer. In the freedom wherewith Christ has 
made us free, He has not changed that intellect, but he has given 
to this highest faculty of man a higher object of knowledge than it 
had hitherto known. New liberty, new life, because of new knowl- 
edge! 

To take the oppressed and down-trodden slave from his serfdom 
would not be in the nature of a favor if he were to be cast unmerci- 
fully and helplessly into conditions which he would be unable to 
meet and cope with successfully. So merely to abolish error, to 
show to man’s mind what is untrue, while, in itself, a work of untold 
magnitude and importance, is not sufficient for the possession of 
that freedom which is life, and therefore must have added food or 
truth to feed on. While Christ, our Saviour, did not hesitate to 
inveigh against the false—to point out the errors into which men 
had fallen, and had fallen so deeply that they mistook these errors 
for the truth—to cry out against the untrue, unnecessary, merely 
external abuses that had been foisted by man upon the God-given 
law of the chosen people, to free man’s intellect therefore from the 
bondage of error, still, He went further, and gave forth a new 
revelation, new truth that would secure more fully the freedom 
of man. 

Nor is our liberty diminished in that the possession of new truth 
carries with it added obligations. The discovery and establishment 
of any truth necessarily limits a man to the extent that he is not 
allowed to deny it, but this can scarcely be said to deprive him of 
true liberty, otherwise we would have to maintain that truth and 
freedom are incompatible, and this would be as absurd as to hold in 
the physical world that heat and light can not emanate from the 
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same body. The giving of new supernatural truths by Jesus Christ 
to the mind of man is not only the freedom from errors that existed 
previously, but it is also the bestowal of a new light, a new faith, in 
which the children of God may walk with firmer step and surer 
tread to the goal of their eternal destiny. 

6. The freedom wherewith Christ has made us free affects not only 
the intellectual but also the moral principle in man—it affects the 
will. To merely admit a truth without allowing it to be a formative 
principle of action, to be a noble influence in conduct, is but to act 
as an unthinking being. Truth and goodness go hand in hand. Just 
as the object of pursuit for the intellect of man is truth, so the goal 
after which the will of man must, according to its nature, tend is the 
good. Man may at times be deceived by agencies external to him- 
self, or he may even deceive himself; he may, in the preversity of 
his mind, be so far led astray as to call “ evil good and good evil,” 
but his will must ever strive after what appears to him to be good. 
If, therefore, in the light of the new revelation of truth bestowed 
by Christ, man’s will has been accorded not only truer ideas of the 
good, but also nobler impulses for the avoidance of evil and the 
pursuit of virtue, then truly has Christ been the deliverer of man 
from the bondage of sin. 

The freedom wherewith Christ has made us free from sin is 
principally the release from the captivity of the powers of evil, that 
blessed redemption through atonement which could be accomplished 
only by One divine. This is an act apart from the will of the human 
race as a whole or individually but there is also a further liberty 
from the powers of evil that affects each particular human will and 
moves it with heavenly power to choose the good before the evil, the 
right in preference to the wrong. By the coming of Christ and the 
bestowal of His gifts man stands forth a stronger and a more 
valiant soldier. By that Christian freedom, in which the powers of 
temptation are weakened, the foes of the soul are conquered, much 
of that which had been lost in man’s fall from primal justice is 
restored, and his will is enabled to embrace more readily and more 
easily the good. 

7. It is plain then, my brethren, that the more we realize and ap- 
preciate the truths which Christ taught and the more we follow and 
perform the good which He commanded, by so much the more do 
we live in that “ freedom wherewith Christ has made us free.” The 
perfection of mind and will as attained through the acceptance of 
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divine truth and through the following of the leadings of divine 
grace is the inheritance of the free children of heaven. Far from 
our service in the cause of Christ, out of love for Him, and out 
of devotion to our own eternal welfare, being a slavery in which we 
labor beneath the lash, it is a liberty in which we may rejoice and 
be glad. With ready heart and submissive mind the true children 
of freedom will not only search out all that Christ has taught, but, 
with like readiness and submission, will seek to give their best 
service freely, willingly, devotedly, caring more for the love of the 
Master who shall crown them than for all the treasures that the 
world can offer. In the blessings of this liberty man grows and 
advances—by degrees he appreciates the gift and by degrees only 
does he reap the full benefits. Only after many struggles and bitter, 
only after temptations overcome, only after many battles fought, 
only after many setbacks and failures, does he at length come forth, 
not unscathed, to possess the fulness of liberty. Nothing short, 
however, of the full truth of the full beauty of goodness, of the full 
blessedness of liberty which Christ has gained, will satisfy him. Our 
strength is to be gained from the certainty of the promise which 
has been made to those that are faithful, the promise of that freedom 
which is blessedness, of that blessedness which is life, the life of 
which our Saviour spoke when He said: “Amen, amen, I say unto 
you, that he who heareth my word, and believeth him that sent me, 
hath life everlasting, and cometh not into judgment but is passed 
from death to life’’ (John v. 24). 
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FOURTH SUNDAY IN LENT. 


LIBERTY VS. LICENSE. 


BY THE REV. L. WILLIAM. 


“We are not children of the bond woman, but of the free.” 


tail at" —Introduction.—Object of the Epistle to the Galatians. 

iE St. Paul’s opponents were enemies to liberty, inasmuch as 
they athedaptell to restrict the same. 2. Contrast between Jewish and 
Christian precepts. 3. We are children of liberty, because God our 
Father made us free. What is true liberty? 

II. 1. The opponents of the Catholic Church at the present day 
are enemies to liberty, since they turn it into license. 2. We are children 
of liberty because our Mother, the Church, is the mother of our religious 
and civil liberty. (a) She delivers us indeed from the spiritual slavery 
of sin. (b) She has always been in favor of liberty of conscience, and 
instead of persecuting, has herself been and is now the victim of the 
most intolerable persecution. (c) Through the whole course of history, 
she has been working for liberation and promoting the cause of in- 
dividual and national freedom. 


Rightly to understand this Epistle, it is necessary to revert to the 
Old Testament. There, indeed, it is written that Abraham had two 
sons, Isaac, the son of Sarah, and born by promise, and Ismael, the 
natural son of his servant Agar. But the son of Agar mocked 
and persecuted the son of Sarah, who said to Abraham: Cast out 
the bond-woman and her son: for the son of the bond-woman shall 
not be heir with my son Isaac. Abraham took this grievously for 
his son. And God said to him: Let it not be seen grievous to thee 
for the boy and for thy bond-woman: in all that Sarah hath said 
to thee, hearken to her voice: for in Isaac shall thy seed be called. 
Which things, as St. Paul remarks, are said by an allegory. The 
bond-woman who is cast out with her child, is the figure of the Old 
Testament abolished by the fulfilment of the Messianic prophecies. 
The iree woman, on the other hand, represents the New Testament, 
or the Christian Church, which was to replace the Jewish Synagogue. 
As the title of Canaan was vested in Isaac, who succeeded Abraham 
in the character of the forefather of Christ, so we are children of 
promise, children of the free, by the freedom whereby Christ has 
made us free. This is what St. Paul proves in the epistle to the 
Galatians. In another letter, which he had addressed to the Romans, 
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he had shown the insufficiency of the Mosaic law; in the present 
epistle, which is, as it were, a supplement to the former, he further 
proves that the ceremonial laws are not only insufficient but become 
pernicious to those who believe in their necessity since those laws had 
been abolished by our Redeemer. False teachers had arisen among 
the Galatians, contending that all Christians, even those who had 
been Gentiles, were to observe circumcision and the other ceremonies 
of the law of Moses, and some of the apostle’s converts had un- 
happily given way, but he, in his love for liberty in all things that 
are not sinful, demonstrates in the epistle, of which we read an 
extract, the right of the Gentile converts to their Christian liberty. 
He blames the Galatians for suffering themselves to be seduced by 
a novel doctrine, so soon after he had preached to them the Gospel 
of Christ Jesus. He shows that the Old Testament was the peda- 
vogue in Christ, and its law, the first elements of religious doctrine, 
the figurous teaching of the Reality to come, when God sent His 
own Son, made of a woman, made under the law, that He might 
redeem them who were under the law; that they might receive the 
adoption of sons. . . . But now, after that you have known 
God, or rather are known by God, how turn you again to the weak 
and needy elements, which you desire to serve again? Christ, 
therefore, in His infinite condescension to submit to the law, freed 
us by His death from the servitude of the law. For this reason St. 
Paul exhorts the Galatians to stand fast and not be held again 
under the yoke of bondage, lest Christ should profit them nothing 
and they should be made void of Him in whom neither circum- 
cision availeth anything nor uncircumcision, but faith that worketh 
by charity. Those, still in favor of the Old Law, were very wrong 
indeed in striving to bring converts back to Jewish observances. 
They most likely failed to realize that Judaism in its positive pre- 
cepts was only obligatory on the Hebrews, and constituted a mere 
local religion, only to last until the prophecies concerning the Messiah 
were fulfilled and the new law of Christ came into existence. 

But, dear brethren, though we are living under the New Law, 
though we are children of liberty, emancipated from the thraldom 
of petty observances, the badge of slavery, we are not to imagine 
that we are therefore bound by no law. Christ came not to destroy 
but to fulfil the Law. The Old Law has only been abrogated in its 
positive parts; there remain many religious and moral obligations 
which Christ did not do away with, but developed and more fully 
explained. 
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As subjects to the Law of Grace, as followers of the Saviour 
Jesus, we are called to a higher state of perfection, and this, not 
by mere counsel, but by obligation: “ Unless your justice surpasseth 
that of the Scribes and Pharisees, you shall not enter the kingdom 
of heaven.” However, before we speak of surpassing the Jews in 
perfection, we must consider whether we come up to their standard. 
We read that they were most zealous and punctual in their numerous 
and onerous observances. There were the sacrifices and ablutions, 
the presentation and the circumcision, the pilgrimage to the Temple, 
the scouring of the home and the searching of leaven at the season 
of the Passover, and the paschal lamb and all the ceremonies attend- 
ing their worship. The Jews, though reprehended by our Lord for 
their hypocrisy and outward show of religion, could boast at least 
of fidelity and exactitude in complying with the Precepts. What 
a difference from us in the way we obey the Commandments of 
the Church! Yet, contrast the Jewish obligations with ours, ours 
are very limited and most easily performed. This season, with 
Advent, are practically the only seasons we are called upon doing 
anything hard according to the flesh; we are directed to fast and to 
abstain in order to atone for our sins. We do not read of any of 
the Jews ever having asked for dispensation from their multi- 
tudinous practices, however burdensome they were, and we Chris- 
tians, who are supposed to surpass them in justice, not only do most 
of us not fast, but even condescend to apply for a dispensation. We 
take it for granted, we take it upon our conscience, without even 
asking advice, that we are dispensed, for the slightest excuse that 
our indifferent and slothful nature may suggest. It is the spirit 
of the Church and her rule that if any of her children seek for dis- 
pensation from the Lenten fast, they be instructed as to the neces- 
sity of compensating by other pious acts, self-denial, prayer, and 
alms deeds. 

The greater part of Lent is past, how have we spent these few 
weeks of penance? Alas, how many there are in our congregations 
for whom this season differs in nothing from any other time of 
the year, or, who lawfully exempt from fasting, refuse to comply 
with the spirit of the law? Confess that we all have become very 
lax with regard to obedience to ecclesiastical precepts. Indeed, we 
have become contaminated with the corrupt ideas of the age, which 
is an age of independence and so-called liberty. Liberty is on the 
lip of every one, in the coffee house, in the tavern, in the club, on 
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the public platform, it is the favorite topic of discussion, it is the 
subject matter of the press and of most controversies, either political 
or religious. Never has there been a more beautiful term more 
shamefully profaned. In the days of St. Paul false prophets had 
risen, who were enemies to liberty, inasmuch as they attempted to 
restrain the same, but in our days false prophets have stood up and 
proved enemies to liberty, inasmuch as they turn it into license. To 
live as the brute in the satisfaction of its base passions is not liberty. 
I repeat, it is license. You and I are free, because we are possessed 
of that awful faculty of doing good or wrong. There is no alterna- 
tive between this statement and our uttering the impious blasphemy 
that God Himself is the author of our evil deeds. This free will 
of ours, this free choice of obedience or refusal explains to some 
extent the great mystery of our predestination. As long as we never 
lose sight of God’s attributes of justice and mercy, and of man’s 
perfect freedom of will, though urged by divine grace, we are at 
once enabled to realize the equity of the justification of some and of 
the everlasting rejection of others. Whatever may be our lot in 
after life, remain assured, brethren, that you and I, whether saved 
or damned, will have to acknowledge, one day, God’s impartiality. 
If saved, we shall have to thank His mercy; if condemned we shall 
have to praise His justice; and for this one reason, because we were 
free. Sufficient grace is bestowed upon every soul to attain salva- 
tion, but every soul has it in its power to accept or refuse God’s 
assistance. It is this freedom of will, which renders our actions 
either meritorious or deserving of punishment. God made us for 
heaven, but heaven, in order to remain a reward, must be deserved, 
and it could not be deserved unless we are free. God made us free, 
and in reward for the right use of our liberty, He held out His 
Paradise, the Kingdom of the free. He will force or constrain no 
one to enter the narrow path that leads thither, for He wishes to be 
served not by salves, but by free subjects and children redeemed and 
adopted by His only Son; and so God, as the author of our nature, 
is the author of our liberty. But this liberty of man is completely 
different from the liberty enjoyed by lower creatures. The bird of 
the air is often taken as the type of perfect liberty; it is free to 
take its flight, to build its nest wherever it chooses, but in its inde- 
pendence it flies, and chirps, and sings, not because it is free, but 
because of its natural instinct; whereas man, as a rational being, is 
not solely impelled by instinct, but guided by reason; his acts are 
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performed, not because he must, but because he wills, and therefore 
we say that liberty, properly speaking, is the exclusive privilege of 
man; liberty is his birthright, made sacred and inviolate by the 
will of his Lord and Maker. But man, as a rational being, because 
he is free, has no right to break the laws both human and divine. 
His individual liberty gives him no right to violate the ten com- 
mandments. The value and beauty of liberty, as an eminent prelate 
remarks, lie in this, that it permits man to be true to himself, true 
to his destiny, true to the aspirations that bear him onward toward 
the final goal of his being. What seem to be limitations of liberty, 
are but the conditions of its life and vigor. The angels in heaven, 
now impeccable, were once free to obey or disobey God’s will. At 
their time of trial some joined in Lucifer’s cry for anarchy, “ Non 
serviam,” but the result of their sinful desire of independence was 
the eternal slavery of hell. Man, too, had his hour of trial, in the 
earthly Paradise; he also disobeyed, and his descendants seem to 
repeat, by their lives, the “ Non serviam” of independence from 
God’s binding law; but their license cast them into a state of real 
slavery, the more they repeat the commission of certain sins the 
tighter they rivet their own chains and the more difficult becomes 
the possibility of their liberation. There remains only one chance 
of affranchisement, and this is to enter that Court of Justice and 
Mercy, where the slaves of sin may have their bonds broken asunder, 
in virtue of the power left to the priestly judge by the Redeemer to 
absolve or loosen sinners, restore them to the liberty of the children 
of God. Our Mother, the Church, therefore may be truly called 
the mother of our spiritual liberty, as she restores us to the state 
of grace and the life of supernatural liberty. She urges sinners to 
reconciliation, preaches penance in season and out of season, but 
never in her endeavors to convert souls has she recourse to coercion 
and intolerance. Despite what her enemies may say, she has always 
been in favor of liberty of conscience. ‘‘ Her doctrine,” says Car- 
dinal Gibbons, “ is that, as man by his own free will, fell from grace, 
so, of his own free will must he return to grace. Conversion and 
coercion are two terms that can not be reconciled.” From her in- 
structions to Catholic princes and missionaries, any one can gather 
that she is not only adverse to coercion, but even to undue influence 
in the apostolate of converting souls. When St. Augustine and his 
fellow-missionaries were sent to England for the conversion of that 
country, and King Ethelbert had been baptized, they particularly 
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admonished this prince, while he was in the first fervor of his zeal, 
not to use any forcible means to induce any of his subjects to follow 
his example: So strongly opposed is the Roman Church to persecu- 
tion that a man who has actually concurred to the death or mutila- 
tion of any human being, whether he be a Catholic or a heretic, is 
forthwith pronounced irregular; that is to say, he may not be pro- 
moted to the Holy Orders or exercise them. Any blood-deed that 
has been perpetrated in history by Catholics was done, not with 
the sanction of their Church, but rather in spite of her laws and en- 
treaties. It is most unfair, therefore, to hold her responsible for 
any bloodshed enacted in her name. Many atrocious crimes have 
been committed in the name of liberty! Is liberty therefore to be 
denounced as a mockery? As regards civil liberty, there exists 
among non-Catholics the opinion that our Church is unfavorable to 
it, but some of our Protestant historians prove that a total want of 
civil liberty was unknown in many countries, as long as their re- 
ligion was Catholic, and that, at the moment they lost the protection 
of the Pope, their sovereigns and nobles became as many tyrants, 
and their people the most abject and most ill-treated of slaves, and 
it is precisely because of this constant resistance of Rome against 
the tyranny of kings on the sacred rights of conscience that she 
has ever been subject to persecution here and elsewhere. It would 
take me long to trace the list of all the noble victims among Catholic 
prelates and laymen who have laid down their lives in the defense 
of the liberty of Church and country. It can not be denied that in 
all enterprises for civilization and independence the Church of 
Rome has always taken a most prominent part. It is her again we 
have to thank for the abolition of slavery. It was a hard task at 
first, but her ministers ceased not to preach the equality of all men 
in God’s sight. Unlike so many arm-chair philanthropists, she did 
not limit her reform to instructing and promulgating laws in favor 
of the slaves, she put into practice what she preached, set the example 
to all, by redeeming at great costs numberless poor chained victims. 
A considerable number of bishops and priests devoted their whole 
fortunes to the work of emancipation, while others, with the appro- 
bation of their ordinaries, sold the rich ornaments, the gold and 
silver plates of their churches. Not satisfied with this, she gave 
birth to religious orders, whose sole object was the redemption cf 
captives, and those heroes of charity did not hesitate to offer them- 
selves as substitutes for the slaves they wished to release whenever 
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their patrimony or alms grew short of the price exacted. By means 
of such heroic sacrifices the Catholic Church succeeded by degrees 
to eliminate degrading slavedom from society. But oh, ingratitude 
of the world! In reward for the spiritual and even temporal welfare 
she has procured to the masses and classes, the Church is even now 
most vilely abused and reduced to servitude. Where is the land she 
has not suffered in, either from “ Culturkampf” Reformation or 
Revolution? Ah! we call this an age of liberty and civilization, yet 
look at France, styled the eldest daughter of the Church, France, 
whose motto still reads: “ Liberté! Fraternité! Egalité!” Do you 
recognize her in those barbarous and revolting laws against religious 
and civil liberty? What a mockery, dear brethren, to boast of liberty 
and to starve, to rob, disperse, and to expel thousands of peaceful 
citizens, because they happen to wear a religious garb! By sheer 
brutal force to turn out of their homes and confiscate their prop- 
erty those numerous monks and nuns, as patriotic as any French 
man or woman can be, without the slightest charge being ad- 
duced against their lives and works! Would to God that the 
Church in France and other nations where she has to bear hostile 
government’s vexations, might realize and secure the blessing of 
the peace and liberty we enjoy in this country, thanks to the eccle- 
siastical independence from the State. 

Let us ask of the Prince of Peace, the originator of our liberty, 
who was made a slave to redeem us from the siavery of the devil, 
to bestow upon us, through His Holy Spirit, the gift of understand- 
ing whereby we may discriminate true liberty from license, and let us 
pray that He deign to bless this, our country, with peace between 
Church and State, and that our government may continue to ap- 
preciate the blessing of liberty of conscience granted to all Chris- 
tians, because in virtue of Christ’s merits, we are not children of the 
bond-woman, but of the free. 

And you, dear brethren and fellow-citizens, 


Remember . . ._ the laws, the rights, 

The generous plan of power deliver’d down, 

From age to age; by your renown’d forefathers, 

So dearly bought, the price of so much blood! 

O let it never perish in your hands, 

But piously transmit it to your children! 

Do thou, great Liberty, inspire our souls, 

And make our lives in thy possession happy; 

Of our deaths, glorious in thy just defense. 
—Addison. 
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THE FEAST OF ST. PATRICK. 
PANEGYRICS ON ST. PATRICK. 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM GRAHAM, DARLINGTON, ENGLAND. 


“T, the Lord, have called thee in justice and taken thee by the hand and 
preserved thee.”—Isa. xii. I. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Duty of a nation to honor its saints. Cult of 
illustrious dead a human sentiment. Danger in “ hero-worship”; none 
in that of the saints. Work of St. Patrick interwoven with life story 
of Nation. Three phases or periods in his life. 1. From birth to end of 
captivity in Ireland. 2. From his return to native land till appoint- 
ment by Pope St. Celestine to apostolate of Ireland. 3. His mission and 
death. 

I. Europe, when St. Patrick was born, toward end of fourth century, 
about 388. Expanding church, shrinking and decrepit empire, period of 
literary activity and missionary enterprise in church—SS. Ambrose, 
Augustine, Vincent of Lerins, Jerome. Birthplace of saint. Taken 
captive. Liberty regained after eighteen years. His confessions. His 
spirit of prayer and trust in Providence. 

Period of rest, study, and preparation for ministry. Four 
years at Lerins. Ordained priest at thirty-two. Intimacy with St. 
Germanus of Auxerre, whom he accompanied on missionary tour through 
Britain. Desire to convert Irish race. Vision and appeal of angel. 
Journey to Rome to consult Pope Celestine. Vision on way. Conse- 
crated Bishop and receives mission. Lands in Ireland, A. D. 432, in 
sixtieth year of his age. 

III. Revisits scenes of his slavery. Tara. The Easter fire. Ready 


acceptance of divine message by Irish race. Religion flourishes through-- 


out land. Ireland secure from turmoil of Continent, refuge for learning 
and arts of the day. Saint’s death. Value and stability of his work. 
Lessons of his life. Love of faith and fatherland. 


To-day the Church of God honors the memory of Ireland’s national 
apostle—St. Patrick. It is a just and holy pledge of affection this, 
due to the man, who, under God, was the instrument chosen to 
bestow upon us the choicest of heaven’s gifts—that of the one true 
faith. Even in worldly circles, the cult of their illustrious dead is a 
recognized debt on the part of a people to the great names that 
adorn its story. But “ hero-worship,” as it is called, has its dangers. 
Mere skill in war, lust of dominion, success achieved by all manner 
of wrong-doing, are often brought forward as the motives of ad- 
miration and esteem ; but the lives of those truly lofty and chivalrous 
spirits, the saints of God, excite no interest that is morally hurtful 
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to feel, and hold forth no example that it is criminal to follow. For 
their lives were ever a blessing, and never a curse to mankind. 

And if we should glory in dwelling upon the lives of all God’s 
saints, whosoever they were or whatsoever the scene of their labors, 
how much more on him whose name and work are so closely inter- 
woven with all that, as Irishmen, we hold dear—whose memory, with 
the gift he brought among us, was our-stay and consolation in the 
dark hour of trial that is past, and which, we hope, will be our joy 
in the brighter future that awaits us. A word or two, therefore, on 
his life and its lessons. 

We may distinguish three periods in the life of St. Patrick—the 
first extending from his birth to the end of his captivity; the next 
from the date of his return among his friends till his appointment by 
Pope St. Celestine, to bear the faith to Ireland; and the third, from 
that time till his death. 

I. It was toward the end of the fourth century, about the year 
388 of our era, when St. Patrick was given to the world. For the 
Church it was a period of growth and literary and missionary activity 
and progress. Just when imperial Rome was showing marked 
signs of decrepitude and decay, the Roman Church was adding 
province after province to her dominions, and strengthening her in- 
ternal constitution. St. Ambrose, at Milan, was giving form and 
method to her music; St. Augustine, at Hippo, was shaping her 
theology, as none other had done from the days of St. Paul; St. 
Jerome, under the patronage and at the request of Pope St. 
Damascus, was engaged in the great task of translating the Scrip- 
tures, Old and New, into the then vulgar tongue—a translation still 
known as our sole authorized version, the “ Latin Vulgate”; St. 
Martin of Tours, kinsman of our saint, and Vincent of Lerins, 
founder of the great western school of Christian thought, were some 
of the names that made the time of St. Patrick’s birth and early 
manhood famous for piety and learning. 

Though doubtful as to whether the honor of being his birthplace 
is due to a district in the north of France or some locality in western 
Britain, it is beyond dispute that his parents were Roman colonists 
that had settled in one or the other of these two places. Through 
his mother, Conchessa, he was a near relation of St. Martin of Tours. 
Both she and Calphurnius, his father, were Christians, in whom 
shone, no doubt, the virtues that marked the followers of Christ in 
those early days, when to be a Christian was synonymous with being 
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a saint ; and we have every reason to believe it was they who instilled 
into their boy the piety that distinguished him in childhood, making 
him a wonder-worker even at that tender age. Surely all is not 
mythical that gathers round the early life of a saint. The chroniclers 
of old tell us how the very birds used to perch fearlessly on his 
shoulders, and the savage wolves obey his call. 

When sixteen years old he was taken captive by a band of sea- 
rovers, from Ireland, and sold to a chieftain in the north, who put 
him to tend swine on the cold, barren hills and trackless forests of 
Antrim. Torn away from home, friends, and country, with scanty 
food, and still scantier clothing, the delicately reared youth had to 
follow his unruly herds through the glens and up the mountain sides, 
exposed to summer heat and winter cold, as well as all the other 
hardships inseparable from the life of a slave in those cruel times. 
But God was ever near to uphold the young captive in spirit, just as 
He had watched with a parent’s eye over the youthful Joseph while 
a bondsman in Egypt. St. Patrick, alone and unfriended, ignorant 
for a time of the very language of his masters, yet communed with 
his Maker in prayer; and in that silent intercourse imbibed those 
lessons of faith, love, and penance that made so deep an impression 
on his mind, and which afterward formed such prominent features 
in his character. It is from this period that he dates the beautiful 
document called “ his confession ” breathing so much simplicity and 
humility, wherein he alludes to the hardships he had to undergo dur- 
ing the six long years of his captivity. Prayer was the very breath 
of his nostrils during this time. We read in his life that one hundred 
times by day and as often by night his soul rose in prayer to God. 
Thus was he trained for the great mission to which he was called— 
the restoration of his captors and masters to the “ true liberty of the 
children of God.” Though, as I observed, a delicately reared youth, 
for he was the son of a Roman officer—a wealthy Roman colonist, 
he submitted cheerfully to all the burdens imposed upon him by his 
earthly masters. Throughout the whole book of his confessions 
(unlike Job in this respect) we do not find a single word of com- 
plaint, a murmur, either against God for permitting, or against men 
for imposing, his hard and cruel lot. 

What a noble lesson of submission to the arrangements of divine 
providence, does not St. Patrick’s conduct during this period convey 
to us all. To worldly wisdom, it would seem he had reason to lament 
that God should allow him, a guiltless boy, and ever faithful ob- 
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server of His law, to be dragged away, in the flower of his age, by 
lawless men, and cast a helpless and desolate outcast on a distant 
land, among a strange people, that despised his nation and his nation’s 
God. What had he done to deserve it? What possible good could 
result? But the saints do not reason thus, nor call in question God’s 
dealings with men. 

St. Patrick had abandoned himself trustfully and unreservedly to 
the Providence of God, leaving it to the Almighty Himself, “ to 
justify His own ways to men.” Like Abraham, he hoped against 
hope, and like him, was not deceived. Relief came at last, as it will 
ever come to those who trust in God. It was revealed to him in 
vision that he should return to his native land; and for this purpose 
start at once for the sea-coast, where a vessel was in readiness to 
convey him thither. Promptly obeying the divine call, and with- 
out any earthly guidance or means of support beyond what springs 
from boundless trust in God, he traveled through an unknown and 
hostile country, reached the shore, but only to meet with a repulse on 
the part of the sailors of the ship that he thought destined to bring 
him back to liberty. Undaunted and undismayed, as the saints ever 
are, under adverse circumstances, he prayed fervently to God, and 
He who alone controls the fickle wills of men, inspired them to re- 
turn and fetch away the holy man, who, after three days’ journey by 
sea and a long and perilous journey by land, found himself at 
length, safe and free, among his friends. 

II. We now enter upon the second portion of the saint’s career 
the illuminative part, so to say, wherein by study and higher union 
with God in prayer he became fitted for accomplishing the great 
work that awaited him. His stay in Ireland and the hardships en- 
dured there had tried him and purified him from the dross of all 
earthly affection ; besides serving under God, as a means of enabling 
him to acquire the language and grow acquainted with the char- 
acter and manners of the people, whom he was destined to lead 
captive to Christ. The eighteen years that form this period of his 
life were spent in study, prayer, and the works of the sacred min- 
istry, wherewith, in the thirty-second year of his age, he was in- 
vested. Four years passed in the Monastery of the Isle of Lerins, 
then the most famous school of divinity in Europe; as well as a long 
and intimate friendship with the great St. Germanus of Auxerre, 
whom he accompanied in his travels through Gaul and Britain, when 
preaching against the Pelagian heresy—all tended to fill his soul with 
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the piety, learning, and zeal so needful in one called to such a high 
mission as his. 

Though probably ignorant up to this of the work in store for him, 
yet, all along, we are told he felt an intense desire to carry the light 
of the Gospel to the Irish race, whose rude Pagan virtues and natura] 
good qualities he had learned, in his captivity, to admire. A vision 
wherewith he was favored about this time proved the Divine origin 
of his wish. Rapt in prayer one day, he was mysteriously trans- 
ported in spirit to a valley in the far west, when the angel Victor 
unfolded a scroll before him, on which were written the words “ ’Tjs 
the voice of the Irish ’—words that he had no sooner read than a 
chorus of voices, like the sound of many waters, burst in upon his 
ears with the plaintive request, “ We entreat thee, O holy youth, to 
come once more and walk among us.’”’ Thus assured of the Divine 
call, he set out for Italy to receive from Peter’s successor and Christ’s 
vicar commission to preach to the Irish. He had been in Rome 
before, and probably studied in the great Lateran school, whence he 
had gone to assist Germanus in his missionary work in Britain; but 
he realized the need of apostolic commission for his new field of 
labor, even though already divinely called; for in St. Paul’s words, 
“ How shall they preach unless they be sent” (Rom. x. 15). A beau- 
tiful legend says that in this journey he was favored with a vision 
of Christ in person, and empowered to go to Ireland and preach the 
“words of eternal life,” and was granted the two requests he asked 
for: the first being that there should be a never failing supply of gold 
and silver in the land he was going to convert, and the second that he 
should be allowed to sit in judgment on its people. The first of these 
favors has been granted, not certainly in the gross material sense of 
the worshippers of Mammon and the golden calf, but in the lofty 
sense of high ideals—of the soul’s true wealth, faith and love—that 
have never died, and never will, please God, die out of the land. 
“Because thou sayest: I am rich and made wealthy and have need 
of nothing; and knowest not that thou art wretched, and miserable, 
and poor, and blind, and naked. I counsel thee to buy of me gold fire- 
tried, that thou mayest be made rich” (Apoc. iii. 17, 18). This 
was the gold and silver he asked for and obtained. 

Either at Rome or Eboria (Ivrea) he received episcopal consecra- 
tion from Pope St. Celestine; and thus in its head and founder was 
the Irish Church bound to the unshaken rock of Peter—engrafted 
on the apostolic tree, linked to Peter, and through him, to Christ, 
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and a union formed between Rome and Ireland that never was, and, 
we hope, never will be, severed. 

Now upwards of sixty years of age—a term of life when most of 
us think of rest and retirement from active work—he started for the 
scene of his labors, and, in the year 432, landed at a place called Saul 
in Ulster, to light that torch of faith which has burned so brightly 
ever since: and which the din and strife of internal war, the sway 
of persecution, and the bribes of proselytism have ever failed to 
extinguish. 

III. We now enter upon the third period of St. Patrick’s life— 
that of his mission, which may be fitly described as the glorious part 
of his career. Indeed, as we shall see, his progress through the 
island as a missionary partook more of the nature of a triumph than 
of an apostolate. The first fruits of his mission, we are told, was the 
conversion of the chieftain of the spot where he had landed, who 
had come down with his followers to defend the coast from the 
saint and his companions, taken by him for pirates. He next pro- 
ceeded to the house of his old master Milcho, and was consoled by 
the conversion of the old man’s children, Milcho himself having 
perished ere the saint’s arrival. We may well picture the feelings 
of the holy man as his eye rested again on the heights of Slemish and 
the wild, rugged hills and glens around, where another and far dif- 
ferent flock were now beginning to gather at his call. On these 
barren uplands, he had, years before, sown in tears the harvest now 
ripe for the sickle, that he was about to reap in joy. But we must 
hurry on. We next hear of him solemnly beginning his public min- 
istry before the largest and most influential assembly in the country— 
the great gathering of princes and priests of Ireland on the far- 
famed hill of Tara. I need not remind you, you have heard it so 
often, how, on the brow of the opposite hill of Slane, he presumed, 
against the Royal mandate, to light the mystic Easter fire, which, as 
the Druids said, “ if not put out before morning, should never be put 
out,” and when summoned to answer for his disobedience, advanced 
at the head of his white-robed clerics and boldly stood before the 
chief king of the day and his followers, and expounded the great 
central truths of our holy religion. Romance and song and the play 
of Celtic fancy have no doubt woven a web of legends round the 
saint’s life, but the main facts are indisputable. We know that the 
people gladly received the message of peace. The faith spread 
rapidly from north to south, and from east to west, till the whole 
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island became wrapped in its holy flame; and that, too, a fact un- 
paralleled elsewhere—without a drop of blood falling in its propaga- 
tion, though poured out abundantly afterward in its defense. The 
land that had long sat enshrouded in darkness and in the shadow 
of death became transformed, under the magic influence of him 
who had toiled and wept in it as a slave, into the most flourishing 
Church in the then Christian world—a very island of saints. Others 
had preceded him in the same work—St. Palladius, e. g., to whom 
the Pope had granted the same mission and even name, Patrick— 
and had failed. Yet in his own lifetime had our saint seen the island 
“ flourish as a rose’’—become a very garden of God in the world- 
wilderness of the day! The fourteen centuries of undeviating fidelity 
to Christ’s Church on the part of the race he converted prove the 
thoroughness and solidity of his work. In the closing years of his 
life and long after—when, in the rest of Europe, savage hordes of 
barbarians were swooping down on the devoted provinces of the 
Roman Empire, and effacing in their march nearly all traces of 
civilization and religion—piety and learning and the arts of the day 
found a hearty welcome and safe retreat in this distant island. Its 
schools and monasteries long furnished the Church with some of her 
most zealous laborers and ablest defenders. 

Needless to enter into detail upon the trials and labors undergone 
by St. Patrick in bringing about this mighty change—how he pursued 
Paganism into its strongholds, and by the words of persuasive wis- 
dom that dropped from his lips dispelled the long-standing prejudices 
and time-worn superstitions of the Irish race. Suffice it to say that 
the very idols seemed to fall before the cross, as with his holy deacon, 
the youthful Benignus, and an attendant band of clerics he penetrated 
into the remotest corners of the island, insomuch, that there is hardly 
a district in the country that has not preserved some popular tradi- 
tion of a visit from St. Patrick. It was chiefly, we are told, in the 
large gatherings of the people met for feasts, or song, or games, that 
he used to reap his most abundant harvests. In one of these, held 
somewhere in Connaught, it is said, he converted upward of 12,000 
souls, Wheresoever he went he ordained priests, consecrated virgins 
and widows—some of them the choicest and noblest in the land— 
to God’s service in the cloister ; so that, ere his death, he had the con- 
solation of knowing that the island, which, a few years before, wit- 
nessed the profane rights of idolatry and reechoed the sounds of 
heathen worship, now rang out from hill and dale with the praises 
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of the one true God. The chronicles of his life are profuse in nar- 
rating the wonders wrought by God in aid and confirmation of his 
mission. But his long and saintly life of nearly a century—forty of 
which he had spent in the apostolate, founded 315 churches, ordained 
upward of 3,000 priests—was now drawing to a close, and he should 
go to join that Master in heaven whom he had served so faithfully 
on earth. He was forewarned in vision of his approaching end. 
Wishing to die at Armagh, his own metropolitan see and favorite 
city, he commenced his journey thither, and died at Saul, by Strang- 
ford Lough, the very spot where, forty years before, he had landed 
to commence his great work. That life-work of his he had carried 
out well and nobly. He had gone the round of the entire island; 
he had planted the cross on its every hill and in its every valley ; and 
now he returns, as it were, to the very place where he had started 
in order to give back to God his pure and holy soul. He died a death 
worthy of his rich, beautiful, merit-filled life. ‘“ Precious in the 
sight of the Lord is the death of his saints” (Ps. cxv. 15). For 
twelve days watch was kept around his bier, and, we are told, that 
strains of heavenly music were heard to mingle with the chants of 
the priests, who had come from all parts of the island to celebrate 
his obsequies. With St. Paul he “had fought the good fight ; he had 
finished his course; he had kept the faith” ; and now he did but 
“await the crown” which the just judge should give him in that 
“land where sorrow is no more ”—where “ God shall wipe the tears 
from the eyes of His just and fill them with the plenty of His house.” 
He had seldom swerved from his Maker’s law, yet for one youthful 
indiscretion committed when a boy, he wept unceasingly throughout 
the whole course of his life. We are told that the cheeks of St. Peter 
were furrowed by the tears of sorrow shed for having denied his 
Lord. So was it with St. Patrick, who seemed equally to realize the 
guilt and enormity of sin. Such was the lowly conception he had 
of himself that he ever calls himself throughout his beautiful “ Con- 
fessions ” “ the sinner,” and that not in the affected language of the 
hypocrite, but in the deep, earnest words of the saint. 

Though we can not hope to model our lives perfectly on his, we 
may yet derive instruction and encouragement from his example. 
By his conduct under great sufferings and great labors, we may 
learn what ours should be in the little that we are called upon to do 
and bear for God. His call was higher and his range of duty wider, 
but in reality our life-work is the same, to do our duty to God and 
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our neighbor, in the state of life to which we are called. This is the 
end of living. ‘“ Whatsoever thy hand is able to do, do it earnestly ” 
(Eccles. ix. 10). The working out by St. Patrick of this great life- 
purpose was better far to him than all the fame and honor he re- 
ceived when alive, or those which his country and the Church be- 
stowed upon him when dead. As the Scripture says of St. Joseph, 
he was “a just man” . . . aman blameless in life and char- 
acter, and this is what we are one and all called to be. Now there js 
no more effectual means of being so than that of ever remaining 
singly, and as a nation, true to the religion and loyal to the faith 
that St. Patrick loved so well. 

Like to him, we have had our period of storm and stress. Our 
national life-story is a dismal one, a long protracted Egyptian bond- 
age. The lot of our people politically was like that of the proverbial 
toad under the harrow, or the fox craftily lured into a dog-kennel; 
and, yet, the same unshaken belief in the providence of God—the con- 
viction that God’s justice ever was, and ever is, the strongest force 
in the world, thoughts that upheld St. Patrick in his long dark hours 
of sorrow, kept up also the spirit of our fathers, uncrushed and un- 
broken, in the eight long centuries that are past. “ Hand in hand, 
the evil man shall not be innocent: but the seed of the just shall be 
saved” (Prov. xi. 21). The gold and silver prayed for by the saint 
—the wealth of hope and faith and love—of fancy, and even illusions, 
if you will, have never failed in the land, and have preserved the 
national character intact—comparatively free from the utter degrada- 
tion and demoralization usually overtaking oppressed nationalities. 
But happily “ Winter is past and flowers have appeared in our land.” 
The strongholds of race and religious ascendancy are falling, one 
by one, not to the clash of steel, or roar of artillery, or masked con- 
spiracy, but like the walls of Jericho, to the sound of God’s trumpets 
—justice and truth. 

In Ireland politics and religion are, and must be, combined till the 
children of St. Patrick feel secure in the possession of the land of 
their birth—free, either in or out of a larger federation, to advance 
in their own way, and along their own lines, and by obedience to, and 
respect for their own laws. To look for more, in the trend of events 
to-day were folly ; to be content with less, were treason to the national 
cause. Love of country is as much a duty as love of the mother who 
bore us. In no other case are faith and fatherland more intimately 
entwined, and it is the duty of all patriotic Irishmen, whether in the 
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old land at home, or those “ of the dispersion” abroad, to forward 
the cause of both. St. Patrick’s day is no mere sentimental memory, 
but a rallying cry to keep us all united in faith and nationhood. 

Whether as a slave or a free man, St. Patrick remained ever true 
and loyal to almighty God. It was his unbounded confidence in God 
that made the desert of life in his case “ flourish as a rose,” and so, 
too, “ in patience and in hope ” must our strength lie. With religion 
in the foreground and background of life, with God as King, and 
legitimate authority, His minister, a nation’s life is bright and hope- 
ful and rational ; without this, all is dark and dreary and unintelligible. 
Let us never stain a just and holy cause by resort to violence or the 
use of unsanctioned weapons ; but individually, and nationally, let us 
remain true to the lessons taught by our national apostle, St. Patrick, 
who this day seems to address us in the prophetic words of the Son 
of Obed, “ Hear ye me, Asa, and all Juda and Benjamin: The Lord 
is with you, because you have been with him. If you seek him, you 
shall find him: but if you forsake him, he will forsake you” 
(II. Par. xv. 2). 





PASSION SUNDAY. 
THE TRANSFIGURATION. 
BY THE VERY REV. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., DONERAILE, IRELAND. 


SYNOPSIS.—1. Reasons for the Transfiguration. Christ wished, 1, to find 
comfort for Himself; 2, to give strength to the apostles. 
. Es Description of the event. Christ, Moses and Elias. The Eternal 
ather. 

3. St. Peter's view of it—human, imperfect. How Christ glorified 
Himself on Calvary. 

4. This Transfiguration a type of similar events in daily life, dis- 
cernible to the eye of faith. (a) Transfiguration by Innocence. The 
workings of God, present in the pure soul. (b) Transfiguration by 
Penance. Cf. Gospel of last Sunday. (c) Bodily effects of this transfig- 
uration of soul. 

5. Lesson of mortification is a preparation for glory. 


The close of the mission of our divine Lord was at hand, and the 
terrible tragedy that was to terminate His life of usefulness and 
mercy was drawing near. None but He knew the nature of the last 
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struggles He should make, and none but He, therefore, understood 
what strength He needed to pass through it with resignation and 
without fear. He therefore desired to experience the future glory that 
awaited Him, to see in all its fulness the blessedness that should be 
His after passing through the bitter waters of tribulation, to have the 
assurance that He yet possessed the Father’s love, though that love 
should be suspended and the face of the Father darkened in Geth- 
semani and on Calvary. His disciples, too, required a confirmation 
of their faith. They had seen many and most manifest proofs of His 
divinity ; still their faith was weak and wavering, and our divine 
Master knew how terrible would be the shock to that wavering faith 
when they saw Him during His Passion, a poor criminal, hurried 
from tribunal to tribunal, weak and helpless in the hands of: His 
enemies, with no sign of His divinity about Him, except His mar- 
velous patience and dignity. It would be well, therefore, if one last 
convincing proof was given them that He, indeed, was their God; 
one last testimony afforded them, and that the voice of the Eternal 
Father. So He went up into the mountain with His disciples apart. 
Like all great souls, He loved solitude and silence. He lived in 
solitude for thirty years; then, when He came forth on His mission, 
He always sought an opportunity of escaping from the crowds and 
the thoroughfares, and communing alone with His own soul and His 
Father. While the light lasted, He loved to look abroad over the 
land that was so dear to Him, the home of the people whom He had 
specially chosen, and when night closed around Him, He knelt in 
prayer for His people and the success of the great mission He had 
undertaken. On this occasion, however, He did not come apart to 
pray, but to show Himself in all the splendors of His divinity. He 
put aside for the moment the vesture of humanity with which He 
had clothed Himself, and exhibited Himself to the gaze of His won- 
dering disciples as He does during the long years of eternity to His 
angels and His beloved children in heaven. ‘“ His face did shine as 
the sun, and His garments became white as snow.” And communing 
with Him, His disciples beheld two of the mighty saints of the 
ancient dispensation—Him who had led His people from the darkness 
and bondage of Egypt into the promised land, and the great prophet 
of Carmel, who had not seen death as other men, but was reserved for 
high and holy work and a glorious crown of martyrdom at the last. 
And while they were speaking, a glory of heaven descended upon 
them, and overshadowed them, and forth from that glory came a 
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voice, the voice of the eternal Father, proclaiming the divinity of His 
Son, and commanding the frightened apostles to obey Him and to 
hear Him: “ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased: 
hear ye Him.” 

In strange contrast with this supernatural manifestation, follow- 
ing close on this declaration of the Almighty, comes the weak voice 
of Peter, full of love, and fervor, and enthusiasm as ever, but how 
human, how worldly: “ Lord, it is good for us to be here.” Peter 
has not yet understood the mission of his divine Master; he has not 
yet taken in the full economy of God’s providence in sending the 
Son into the world; he does not understand that there is another 
mountain in his native land, very unlike Thabor, the mountain of 
Calvary, and that it is there in darkness and shame, and pain of 
mind and body, that the true glory of his divine Master will be 
manifested: “It is good for us to be here.” No, Peter; it is not 
good for us to be here. It is not good for us to enjoy the glory 
without suffering the shame; it is not good for us to be blinded by 
the effulgence of heaven until we first see God through the dark- 
ness and the gloom; it is not good for us to hear the infallible 
voice of the Father proclaiming an eternal truth until we have 
established that eternal truth in ourselves on the firm foundation of 
divine faith. No; not on Thabor, but on Calvary, is the true glory 
of Christ and the Christian manifested. Not with garments white 
as snow, but with garments sprinkled with blood; not with His face 
shining as the sun, but deformed and disfigured with wounds and 
blood ; not surrounded by prophets and saints, but by brutal soldiers 
and indignant Jews; not with His ears filled by the music of His 
Father’s approving voice, but with His ears filled with the curses 
and the scorn of an unbelieving people, was the glory of the “ only 
begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth” manifested in the 
sight of angels and men, a wonder and a miracle to them, a source 
of perpetual edification to us. 

This glorious transfiguration, therefore, was but an indication and 
promise of what was to be; it was an anticipation of the resurrection, 
a glimpse of future glory given to weak faith. Did it change the 
character of the Redeemer? No. Did it add one virtue or one 
grace to His holy and spotless soul?) No; He was always as He was 
then. He was quite as much the great eternal Creator when He 
walked weary and sorrowful through the dusty streets of Jerusalem, 
or up the hillsides of Judea, as He was on Thabor, transfigured and 
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resplendent. It needs but the eye of faith to see His transcended 
beauty, to penetrate under a poor disguise and recognize under an 
appearance of even abject humanity Him in whom all things live, and 
move, and are. 

Here comes the great question for us, dear brethren—a question 
which the unbelieving will scarcely deem worthy of an answer, but 
to which true Christian hearts will assent with all the readiness of 
simple faith. Are these things written for our instruction merely? 
Are they mere historical facts once recorded, as if never to recur? 
Or are they events of daily occurrence, passing before our eyes day 
after day, clear as the noonday light to the spiritual sight of be- 
lieving men, invisible and hidden from the wise ones of the world, 
whose understandings are darkened by pride? I have but little 
hesitation is saying, you have little hesitation in believing, that this 
miracle of transfiguration is not quite unknown to us; that we be- 
lieve, and even see the work of the right hand of the Most High in 
individual souls as clearly as we see the operations of the same right 
hand in the world of nature, that faith does for us what the apparition 
did for the disciples; that we see beyond the surface of things, and 
discern spiritual splendors beneath very unattractive exteriors. And 
this not once or again, but every day, and in every soul which is 
sanctified, and in every body, which is the temple of the Holy Ghost. 
“ But the sensual man,” says St. Paul, “ perceiveth not these things 
that are of the spirit of God, for it is foolishness unto him; neither 
can he understand, because it is spiritually examined” (I. Cor. ii. 
14), that is, spiritually known, spiritually understood. 

Now, dear brethren, what is this transfiguration, and how is it 
known? God dwelleth in inaccessible light; He is the light itself; 
the splendor of heaven is derived from the Lamb, who is the lamp 
thereof ; where God therefore is, there is light, there is glory, there 
is transfiguration. Now, when we speak of a soul being in God’s 
grace, we mean simply the divine presence and operation of the Holy 
Spirit in that soul. Grace is God’s work, and where God works, 
there God is. The baptismal waters no sooner fall upon the body 
of the Christian child than the spirit of God takes possession of the 
soul and commences the work of its sanctification. His dominion is 
undisturbed, His power undisputed, His will is supreme to work as 
He pleases. There are no obstacles to the stream of graces that 
flows in upon that soul. There is no knowledge to suggest evil 
and to prompt the soul to seek after what is evil. There are no 
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passions to rise up in rebellion and dispute the dominion of the Spirit. 
All is peace, and the work of God proceeds. The intellect, dark 
enough to all created things, is illuminated with the virtue of faith, 
the heart is pervaded with the fire of charity, everywhere there is 
grace, everywhere light, and the spirit of darkness and storms is far 
away. The glory of heaven is around it, and the voice of the Father 
is heard, ‘“‘ This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased.” 
When reason dawns, and the struggle comes, the solicitude of the 
Holy Spirit is not relaxed. He continues to the soul the grace of 
illumination to see the snares and dangers that are around it. He 
holds up a lamp to the poor soul that now for the first time feels 
another power working in itself against the inspirations of God, and 
He bids that soul follow Him without fear. He gives also the grace 
of strength to the soul to follow the inclinations of grace and to de- 
cline from evil. And if that soul is faithful, He makes perfect what 
has begun, according to the words of St. Paul, “‘ We are confident 
of this very thing that He who has begun the good work in you will 
perfect the same unto the day of Jesus Christ.” Happy is the soul 
which has put no bar in the way of divine grace, which patiently and 
humbly has been led by the Holy Spirit, received in baptism, which, 
day after day, has advanced in faith, and hope, and love, full of glory, 
because full of grace. As a flower opens to the sun his heart opens 
to the Lord of life, and the living light descends and illumines and 
transfigures it, until all that is earthly is transfused and changed, 
and the body clings to the soul, but with its passions and sins forms 
no part of it. The practice of piety and holiness comes easy to it; it 
follows the tracks of virtue marked out by the footsteps of the 
saints ; it loves wisdom, and purity, and humility for themselves, and 
for the dignity they lend it. Now and again some vast temptation 
looms up and states itself before it, and there is trouble and trem- 
bling, but the shame of yielding and the glory of conquering and the 
strong right hand of God ward off the temptation, and peace, and 
serenity, and light are with the soul again, and can never finally 
depart from it. This is the transfiguration of innocence. And such 
our divine Redeemer possessed. But there is another transfigura- 
tion, dear brethren, or, rather, an element of transfiguration, 
possessed also by our divine Master, and specially put before us to- 
day. It is not without some special reason, some special design that the 
Church has commanded this Gospel to be read to-day. Last Sunday 
she told us that Christ had fasted forty days, and then was tempted ; 
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to-day she tells us that Christ was transfigured. Last Sunday we 
saw our divine Master in the black, gloomy desert; to-day He jg 
on the summit of the mountain; last Sunday we beheld Him, pale 
and emaciated after His long fast; to-day we behold Him glorious 
and bright and well beloved. It is to teach us that there is no beautj- 
fying of our souls without penance ; that if the flesh is not punished, 
the soul will not strengthen nor shine. That, on the contrary, where 
the interior and exterior alike are subjected to the discipline of pen- 
ance, there is beauty, there is peace, there is light, there is harmony, 
there is sweetness. 

And that beauty shines through the soul, and is reflected even 
in the body. ‘God made your features,’ says Cardinal Manning, 
“but you made your countenance.” God made your faces and your 
forms, but we ourselves by our virtues or our vices have stamped 
upon in clear, unmistakable signs that all men may read the virtues 
that beautify or the vices that deform our souls. The proud man is 
known by his eyes, by his lips, by his carriage ; the intemperate man is 
known by those red characters that drink has burned into his fea- 
tures; the avaricious man, the envious man, the slothful man is 
known by his own special characteristics. And in the same way, dear 
brethren, the mortified, and humble, and the pure, who can mistake 
them? Who can mistake their sweetness, and their gravity, and their 
perfect peace? Who can mistake that pure transparent beauty, that 
light from heaven that shines out from the soul, unobstructed and 
pure? It takes us back to the days of the saints. Where did all the 
greatest painters of Christendom get models for their martyrs and 
confessors? In the mortified inmates of convents and monasteries. 
Every face that shines on the startled beholder from the pictures 
of the great Italian artists is simply the face of some poor monk or 
nun, who had created for himself or herself by penance that wonder- 
ful spiritual beauty that holds even the most worldly minded spell- 
bound with wonder and admiration. Yet it is the truth we read in 
Scripture (Dan. i. 10). 

Oh, dear brethren, let us preserve this tradition of sanctity and of 
penance unbroken. Let no foolish teachings of a corrupt and sinful 
world tempt us to sacrifice this glorious heritage. Let no weak com- 
plaints of the flesh tempt us to forego the privilege of being worthy 
successors to the saints. No matter what the world says, let us 
hold fast by the sublime teachings of the Church. No matter what 
allurements are held out to us, let us take the cross, knowing that 
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under its shadow alone can true peace be found. No matter what 
examples may be held out to us, let us prefer the examples of our 
saints and of Him, the perfection of all sanctity, who was wounded 
for our iniquity. He who was tempted in all things such as we, 
will know how to defend and protect our weakness. If we suffer with 
Him, with Him shall we be glorified; if we do penance with Him, 
with Him shall we be transfigured. 

“Behold,” say the Scriptures, “how they are numbered among 
the children of God, and their lot is among the saints.” “‘ These are 
they whom we had some time in derision, and as a parable of re- 
proach.” “ Therefore, shall they receive a kingdom of glory and a 
crown of beauty at the hand of the Lord; for with His right hand 
He will cover them, and with His holy arm He will defend them ”’ 


(Sap. v.). 














LENTEN SERMONS. 


MAN AND HIS IMMORTAL SOUL. 
A CoursE OF SEVEN LENTEN SERMONS. 
Il] —Tue Vices THAT RUIN Our IMMORTAL SOULS. 


“Tf any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross 
daily and follow me.”’—Luke ix. 23. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—Mortification characteristic of Christ’s disciples. 

I. The Vice of Pride: 1. Is the fundamental vice; caused rebellion 

in heaven and on earth. 2. Is most powerful with the human heart; 

its sad effects. 3. We have no reasons to be proud, but many to be 
humble. 4. God’s hatred of pride; are we proud? 

II. The Vice of Covetousness: 1. Its nature and the folly of it. 
2. The sad effects of it; the crimes it causes. 3. The doom of the 
covetous man; we must pay our debts. 

The Vice of Lust: 1. How widespread, often secret. 2. 
Remedies against impurity. 

IV. The Vice of Intemperance: 1. Very widespread; ruins body and 
mind; causes fearful crimes. 2. Total abstinence the remedy; moderate 
drinking dangerous; St. Monica and the wine. 

Conclusion.—Practical point: Are we proud? are we covetous? ete. 


These words of our Lord, dear brethren, set before us a most 
distinct feature in the disciple or follower of Christ. At the moment 
of Baptism we promised to renounce the devil with all his works, the 
world with all its pomps, the flesh with all its iniquities, and we 
chose the Son of God to be our model and our Leader. And Christ 
here points out that those who would be His disciples, not alone in 
name, but also in reality, must be men and women of mortification, 
men and women who are to deny themselves, not now and then, but , 
continually, daily. How fearful this sounds to the worldling and the 
libertine, who hate the very thought of mortification, and who live 
but for pleasure, for fame, and for wealth. Instead of being men of 
self-denial, they are proud, intemperate, lustful, and covetous, though 
these vices ruin and destroy their immortal souls and bring them to 
everlasting misery in the next life. Let us study these evils, and see 
if we who in name are Christians and Catholics do not in reality act 
as though we were children of the world, as though we were 
licentious. 

I. 1. Christ, in establishing our holy religion, wished it to be 
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for us a rule of conduct which would correct the false notions which 
formed the character of the human heart. But the corruption of our 
nature, which flowed from the fall of our first parents, not only 
influenced our inclinations to good, but likewise impaired our power 
of discriminating between good and evil. Hence, we see many 
qualities exhibited in the world which the so-called wise men differ 
about, and which some hold to be intrinsically evil, and others in- 
trinsically good. The worldling, captivated by spacious appearances, 
rather than real worth, places himself under the control of qualities, 
vicious in their nature, and most injurious to the welfare of his soul. 
He listens not to authority, nor does he heed the warning of those 
who see things as they are in the sight of God, rather than in the 
false conceptions of men. But there is one false quality, one false 
feature in the life of worldlings, and that is pride. This vice may be 
termed an overweening idea of our own dignity, which causes a 
deficiency in the due respect we should have for others. It was this 
vice which filled the heart of Satan when he rebelled against God. 
He would exalt his throne above the stars, and make himself like to 
the Most High. But God spared neither him nor the other angels 
who took part with him, but cast them down into the lower hell, 
“unto torments to be reserved unto judgment ”’ (II. Peter ii. 4). As 
pride introduced rebellion into heaven, so it was this dreadful vice 
which produced rebellion on earth. “No, you shall not die the 
death; you shall be as gods” (Gen. iii. 4, 5), were Satan’s words 
when he tempted our parents, and they, consenting to his wishes, ate 
the fruit, and having disobeyed God, they were humbled, punished, 
cast out of the garden of Eden with the sentence of death upon them. 

2. As pride brought sin into the world, it may be called the root- 
vice, or the great fundamental evil of the human heart. The devil 
ever plants and nourishes it in the hearts of his children; it is the 
leading principle by which he actuates them; nay, together with the 
concupiscence of the flesh, and the concupiscence of the eyes, there 
is no passion which moves the heart of the libertine more powerfully 
than pride. It is seen in either sex, and in every age; it bears full 
sway over the carnal heart. It is always planted on some fancied 
superiority ; it ever seeks to maintain such a superiority. Pride, 
therefore, as it runs through all the actions of the libertine, produces 
fearful effects. It causes the strong to oppress the weak, the rich and 
powerful to trample on the humble and the poor; and because men 
will not be trampled upon, pride causes anger, hatreds, quarrels, 
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dissensions, murders, and such like. If we trace the cause of the 
many evils that are in the world, and seek to find the reason of the 
many crimes that are committed, we can trace them to this high 
opinion we have of ourselves, this vice of pride. When a man thinks 
too much of himself, he naturally thinks too little of others, and 
they resent this and will not endure it, hence the confusion, the fearful 
evils it produces among men. 

3. But upon what is this superiority or supposed excellence 
founded? Men and women show, both in their language and actions, 
that they esteem themselves very highly, yet we have no reason to 
do so. God alone is great. He alone can truly claim greatness. 
What was man before the creation? Nothing. We owe our very 
existence to God. But what are we now? Sinners who but for 
God’s mercy would be in hell. If we have talents, others have greater 
talents; if we have to rule, there are thousands who are more fit 
to rule than we are. If we have rank, wealth, learning, that is no 
reason why we should lord it over others, since these things are not 
truly our own, but belong to God, who gave these gifts to us to use 
for His glory and not our own. What room have we for pride, when 
we think of our beginning and last end, of what we were and what 
we may be if lost in hell? How can we be proud, when we think of 
our misery, our corruption, that we will soon be mere dust and 
ashes? Such thoughts as these should make us abase ourselves before 
all, should make us truly humble. Pride is a lie, because founded on 
falsehood, and humility is truth, because founded on our demerits. 
Pride is a robbery, because it is taking to ourselves what belongs to 
God. Pride is the root of all evil; humility is the foundation of every 
virtue. 

4. Need we wonder, then, that this vice is an abomination in God's 
sight. This is clearly shown by Holy Writ. “ Every one that exalteth 
himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself shall be 
exalted ” (Luke xviii. 14). ‘‘ Every proud man is an abomination to 
the Lord” (Prov. xvi. 5). “God resisteth the proud, but to the 
humble he giveth grace” (I. Peter v. 5). Oh blind and wretched 
that we are, how dare we think anything of ourselves? Does not 
the state of our own souls, our many frailties, our imperfections and 
sins, show us clearly that we ought to humble ourselves in the dust, 
because we are nothing? Well indeed may it be said to us: “ Why 
is earth and ashes proud?” (Ecclus. x. 9). The true, loyal Catholic 
should look to Christ his Lord and Model, who says: “ Learn of me, 
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for I am meek and humble of heart ”’ (Matt. xi. 29). Examine your 
hearts, then, and see if you are presumptuous, if you are disdainful to 
others, if you frequently contend with them, if you often wrangle 
with them, if you are conceited. If the answer is in the affirmative, 
then tremble, for these are but the signs of pride, and “ from pride all 
perdition took its beginning.” 

II. 1. Pride is usually united with the vice of covetousness, 
which is an inordinate love of wealth or earthly possessions. A man 
that is proud seeks for that which keeps up his so-called superiority 
over others, and he thinks that nothing can do this better than riches. 
The more man gratifies this love of wealth, the stronger the craving 
becomes ; and no matter how much his possessions increase his covet- 
ousness or greed increases also. Money, therefore, becomes his idol, 
the object of his veneration (Col. iii. 5). Yet indeed such a man is 
miserably poor in reality. He cares nothing about the riches of 
virtue, grace, and glory, which are eternal and which will profit him 
much hereafter. Can these riches of his save or redeem his soul 
when it is once condemned? Can they bring it back out of hell? 
No; for the covetous man’s wealth can not be taken beyond the 
grave; he will stand before his Judge not as a rich man, nor a poor 
man, but as saint or sinner. 

2. But the man whose heart is so fixed upon possessing the goods 
of this earth is not at all particular as to how he does so. This vice 
makes him mean and hard-hearted to the poor, and he is not moved 
by the widow’s tears nor the orphans’ cries, but he oppresses every 
one. But if he be a tradesman or a man of business, he is extor- 
tionate, a cheat and a thief. As a tradesman he will require far more 
for his goods than they really are worth, and he thus trades upon 
the ignorance of his customers, who may not know the real value, 
and robs them in this way. He may have also the money or property 
of others in his charge, yet he is careful to appropriate as much of it 
as he can to his own use. In every possible way he makes money, no 
matter whether the way be honest or not. He knows little about 
honesty, and he cares less. He is unjust, a liar, a thief, a cheat, a 
man who puts all his trust in riches, who lives but for this world and 
cares little about the next. Trust in God and the love of God is quite 
banished from his heart. He has one god, one idol, and that is 
wealth. 

3. The vice, then, of avarice, or greed, is one that leads a man to 
the most frightful crimes. Judas sold his divine Master for money, 
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and others act equally as bad. Such men must remember their duties 
toward the poor, and the Lord says the rich must help the poor. He 
takes what is done to them as done to himself. “ Amen, I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to 
me” (Matt. xxv. 40). What will Christ say to the covetous man 
at the day of judgment? “ Depart from me, you cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels. For 
I was hungry, and you gave me not to eat. I was thirsty, and you 
gave me not to drink. I was a stranger, and you took me not in: 
naked, and you covered me not: sick and in prison, and you did not 
visit me” (Matt. xxv. 41-43). Hell, then, is the portion of the 
covetous man. St. Paul confirms this. “ For know you this and 
understand, that no fornicator, or unclean, or covetous person (which 
is a serving of idols), hath inheritance, in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God” (Ephes. v. 5). Behold, then, the fearful end of the 
avaricious man; yet we ask ourselves, are we free from this vice? 
Perhaps there are some among you who are covetous, who live but 
for the world’s goods. But if we do not do this, are we honest in 
our dealings with others? Do we contract large debts which we 
have no means or hope of paying? This is dishonesty, and we must 
do our best to pay; we should do with little rather than act in such 
a manner. Do we squander our money in high living or in useless 
ways, instead of paying what we owe? This is wrong, entirely 
wrong. See the fate of the avaricious man, and be very careful lest 
you may be walking in his footsteps. 

III. 1. Allied or united in man’s heart with pride there is an- 
other fearful vice, the concupiscence of the flesh, or impurity and 
lust. Many indeed are covetous in order to gain means to gratify 
their lust. This fearful vice is very widespread; it is nurtured in 
many hearts. In some cases it is rather public, but in thousands of 
cases it is the great vice that runs through the hidden lives of the 
young, and of men and women in mature life. Great God, there are 
many who have few failings except this vice; they would be good 
men and women could they overcome it, yet on account of it they 
may lose their souls. 

2. What first caused us to give way to this vice? Very likely evil 
companions, the frequenting of dangerous places, or the reading of 
bad books. For the future shun all these, and everything else which 
causes you to be tempted to this sin. No matter what it costs you, 
this must be done. You may have to give up one you love, but is it 
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not far better to give up this person now than lose your soul! here- 
after. Can you bear the everlasting fire of hell? Yet that is the 
fate of the impure man or woman. St. Paul has told us that, “ No 
fornicator, nor adulterer, nor any unclean person hath inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God” (Ephes. v. 5). Do not forget to 
resist instantly when temptation comes—reject it at once. If you 
argue with it you are lost. Try to realize how lowering and degrad- 
ing this vice is, how it brings you down from the high dignity of a 
Christian to the level of the lower creation. Chastity makes men 
like angels; impurity makes them like brutes. Pray most fervently 
to God to give you a clean heart; go as often as you can to con- 
fession ; read good books instead of romances ; be continually at work 
and avoid all sloth and idleness; be careful never to give way to 
gluttony or intemperance. Be not discouraged, pray often, pray con- 
tinually; remain not much alone, but be in your home with your 
family ; and be determined that come what may, you will not yield 
to impurity, either in thought, word, or deed, but that you will cul- 
tivate the beautiful virtue of chastity. With prayer, determination, 
and God’s grace you will overcome your sinful habit-and subdue the 
criminal desires of the flesh. 

IV. 1. Wecome to another most fearful vice, which is public and 
notorious, and that is the vice of intemperance. There is no need 
here to dwell at any great length upon this terrible evil. We have 
but to look around us to see how widespread it is, and to know that 
it is the cause of almost every curse or evil that afflicts society at the 
present hour. Men and women of every class and of every age are 
in the clutches of this fearful monster. Look at the drunken man 
or woman, and you will notice that drink is ruining their health. As 
they approach you, you see that their face is bloated, their eyes are 
bloodshot, their body is bent, their limbs tremble, totter, and almost 
refuse to support them. Drink is slow poison, and in time the 
drunkard becomes a decrepit, ailing man, and often sinks into an 
early grave. Again, look into the face of the drunkard and speak 
to him. As he hears your voice and turns to look at you, notice the 
vacant stare upon his face, listen to his incoherent, confused words. 
Here is a proof that drink injures the mind and in time ruins it. 
Very often the drunkard speaks and acts under the influence of drink, 
and he will tell you afterward that he does not remember doing or 
saying these things, and is it not clear that for a time his mind was 
disturbed? Sometimes the drunkard is partially mad; he is violent 
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and others act equally as bad. Such men must remember their duties 
toward the poor, and the Lord says the rich must help the poor. He 
takes what is done to them as done to himself. “ Amen, I say to you, 
as long as you did it to one of these, my least brethren, you did it to 
me” (Matt. xxv. 40). What will Christ say to the covetous man 
at the day of judgment? “ Depart from me, you cursed, into ever- 
lasting fire which was prepared for the devil and his angels. For 
I was hungry, and you gave me not to eat. I was thirsty, and you 
gave me not to drink. I was a stranger, and you took me not in: 
naked, and you covered me not: sick and in prison, and you did not 
visit me” (Matt. xxv. 41-43). Hell, then, is the portion of the 
covetous man. St. Paul confirms this. “ For know you this and 
understand, that no fornicator, or unclean, or covetous person (which 
is a serving of idols), hath inheritance, in the kingdom of Christ and 
of God” (Ephes. v. 5). Behold, then, the fearful end of the 
avaricious man; yet we ask ourselves, are we free from this vice? 
Perhaps there are some among you who are covetous, who live but 
for the world’s goods. But if we do not do this, are we honest in 
our dealings with others? Do we contract large debts which we 
have no means or hope of paying? This is dishonesty, and we must 
do our best to pay; we should do with little rather than act in such 
a manner. Do we squander our money in high living or in useless 
ways, instead of paying what we owe? This is wrong, entirely 
wrong. See the fate of the avaricious man, and be very careful lest 
you may be walking in his footsteps. 

III. 1. Allied or united in man’s heart with pride there is an- 
other fearful vice, the concupiscence of the flesh, or impurity and 
lust. Many indeed are covetous in order to gain means to gratify 
their lust. This fearful vice is very widespread; it is nurtured in 
many hearts. In some cases it is rather public, but in thousands of 
cases it is the great vice that runs through the hidden lives of the 
young, and of men and women in mature life. Great God, there are 
many who have few failings except this vice; they would be good 
men and women could they overcome it, yet on account of it they 
may lose their souls. 

2. What first caused us to give way to this vice? Very likely evil 
companions, the frequenting of dangerous places, or the reading of 
bad books. For the future shun all these, and everything else which 
causes you to be tempted to this sin. No matter what it costs you, 
this must be done. You may have to give up one you love, but is it 
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not far better to give up this person now than lose your soul here- 
after. Can you bear the everlasting fire of hell? Yet that is the 
fate of the impure man or woman. St. Paul has told us that, “ No 
fornicator, nor adulterer, nor any unclean person hath inheritance in 
the kingdom of Christ and of God” (Ephes. v. 5). Do not forget to 
resist instantly when temptation comes—reject it at once. If you 
argue with it you are lost. Try to realize how lowering and degrad- 
ing this vice is, how it brings you down from the high dignity of a 
Christian to the level of the lower creation. Chastity makes men 
like angels; impurity makes them like brutes. Pray most fervently 
to God to give you a clean heart; go as often as you can to con- 
fession ; read good books instead of romances ; be continually at work 
and avoid all sloth and idleness; be careful never to give way to 
gluttony or intemperance. Be not discouraged, pray often, pray con- 
tinually ; remain not much alone, but be in your home with your 
family ; and be determined that come what may, you will not yield 
to impurity, either in thought, word, or deed, but that you will cul- 
tivate the beautiful virtue of chastity. With prayer, determination, 
and God’s grace you will overcome your sinful habit and subdue the 
criminal desires of the flesh. 

IV. 1. Wecome to another most fearful vice, which is public and 
notorious, and that is the vice of intemperance. There is no need 
here to dwell at any great length upon this terrible evil. We have 
but to look around us to see how widespread it is, and to know that 
it is the cause of almost every curse or evil that afflicts society at the 
present hour. Men and women of every class and of every age are 
in the clutches of this fearful monster. Look at the drunken man 
or woman, and you will notice that drink is ruining their health. As 
they approach you, you see that their face is bloated, their eyes are 
bloodshot, their body is bent, their limbs tremble, totter, and almost 
refuse to support them. Drink is slow poison, and in time the 
drunkard becomes a decrepit, ailing man, and often sinks into an 
early grave. Again, look into the face of the drunkard and speak 
to him. As he hears your voice and turns to look at you, notice the 
vacant stare upon his face, listen to his incoherent, confused words. 
Here is a proof that drink injures the mind and in time ruins it. 
Very often the drunkard speaks and acts under the influence of drink, 
and he will tell you afterward that he does not remember doing or 
saying these things, and is it not clear that for a time his mind was 
disturbed? Sometimes the drunkard is partially mad; he is violent 
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and quarrelsome and it is dangerous to be near him. What wonder, 
then, that he remains in this state, and that our lunatic asylums are 
full of men and women who go there through drink. This drunkard 
is a poor man, and he spends in the saloons what he ought to give to 
his poor wife and family, who are badly clothed and are without 
food. He is in debt, too, but he does not mind. That drunkard is 
a tradesman, or a man of business, but how is he attending to his 
duty? If his wife or some friend does not look after his business 
for him, he will soon be a bankrupt. This drunken woman is spend- 
ing the money her husband gave her to feed and clothe herself and 
children; and while she is drinking her little ones are neglected, or 
running the streets and learning every kind of wickedness. But we 
need go no further. Do not the newspapers tell us, day after day, of 
the terrible crimes committed by men and women under the influence 
of strong drink? Yes, and many more are committed which we never 
hear of. If suffering wives and children were to speak, we would 
hear a great deal more, but their love keeps them silent. 

2. What is more pitiful than to see what was once a noble man or 
woman now ruined through drink? How has drink got such a ter- 
rible hold of them? The answer is not difficult. They were enticed 
into the drinking saloon, and for a time they drank moderately. 
What followed then? This moderate drinking created a craving in 
their hearts which they feel they must satisfy. To do so they must 
increase the quantity of drink, for the craving gradually increases 
and demands more and more. A man craves for food; he must have 
it or he can not live. The craving for drink in some men is almost 
as strong as the craving for food, though, of course, to do without 
drink would not cause death. Total abstinence, then, is the real cure 
and the best one for the drunkard. But moderate drinkers cry out: 
“Oh, why not take a little without going too far?” We answer, 
because there is a grave danger in doing so. If a few men or women 
have such a power of will that they never take too much, there are 
millions who have not that power, and this is proved by the fact that 
so many of those who take any drink at all become drunkards. Cer- 
tain it is, that if a man never entered a drink shop, if he never took 
any drink, he would never become a drunkard. The drunkard must 
be careful about his prayers. One of the reasons why drink so sud- 
denly takes firm hold of a man is because he, as a rule, nearly always 
neglects his religious duties, and, therefore, loses the graces and 
strength which they brought him. He must then resume his prayers, 
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morning and evening especially, and at other times pray for grace 
to avoid drink. Let him go frequently to the Sacraments, for they 
give us strength and grace to lead a better life. He must avoid his 
old companions ; he must keep out of the drink shop, for should he 
enter the latter, he will be sure to fall again. 

We read that St. Monica had a virtuous nurse, who tried to bring 
her charge up in habits of self-denial and other virtues. The little 
Monica was trained not to drink between meals. This was done to 
keep her from acquiring the habit of drinking. But the very habit 
which the nurse impressed upon the child was destroyed by her 
parents sending her to the cellar to draw wine for the family. At 
first, from curiosity, she took little sips of it; by degrees she increased 
the quantity; then she drank whole cupfuls, and she liked the wine 
and became eager to drink it. Thus she began to sow the seeds of 
intemperance. But God rescued her from this danger. The young 
Monica had some angry words with one of the servants, and the 
latter, who had often accompanied her young mistress to the cellar, 
now called Monica a “ wine-bibber,” and this made Monica enter into 
herself. She saw her fault, deeply lamented it, and corrected it in 
time (Butler). 

Brethren, we have studied four of the dreadful vices that ruin 
man’s immortal soul, that lead to hell; and now the practical point is 
this: do any of these dreadful monsters live in your souls? Are you 
proud? Are you covetous? Are you immoral? Are you a drunk- 
ard? Be not too quick in answering; do not deceive yourselves; 
examine your hearts carefully. God forbid that we should shelter all 
these vices in our souls, but is there even one there? Ah, if there is, 
for the love of heaven, prepare yourself well for a good earnest con- 
fession and begin life anew. For God’s sake give up your sins, 
change your lives, and walk in the footsteps of your Leader, who 
says, “If any man will come after me, let him deny himself, and 
take up his cross daily and follow me.” 
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IV.—TuHE Vices THAT INJURE OuR IMMORTAL SOULS, 


“This is my commandment, that you love one another, as I have loved 
you.”—John xv. 12. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction—The scene in the supper room. 

I. The Sin of Rash Judgment: 1. What ts meant by rash judgment. 
2. It may be grievously sinful. 3. It is Pharisaical and founded on 
pride. 

II. The Sins of Calumny and Detraction: 1. How easily calumny 
and detraction spread. 2. They offend against charity. 3. The ways 
in which these sins are committed. 4. They involve the duty of resti- 
tution. 

III. The Sin of Anger: 1. The folly of anger. 2. The sad effects 
of anger. 3. We must forgive those who calumniate and detract us. 
Theodosius and the people of Thessalonica. 

- Conclusion.—Avoid these sins of Rash Judgment, Calumny, and 
nger. 


How beautiful was the picture, dear brethren, yet how solemn was 
the occasion, when our Lord uttered these holy words. Behold Him 
seated in the supper room, and His chosen twelve around Him, and 
He is speaking to them in a most impressive and loving manner. 
For the hour has now arrived in which He must drink His bitter cup 
of sorrow. Soon the furies of hell will have Him in their power 
and will vent their most fiendish malice upon Him, and nail Him to 
the gibbet of the cross. Knowing all this, that Sacred Heart which 
delights to dwell among us could not allow Him to leave us without 
giving us an antidote to sweeten sorrow and pain. No; He must 
needs unite our hearts to His, and each of us to one another; He 
must inflame our hearts with that love which consumed His own, 
so that when weighed down with sorrow and anguish, the union of 
our hearts might make us strong and valiant soldiers in our spiritual 
warfare and make our life here a foretaste of the bliss of heaven. 
Like the father, then, who is about to leave his children, and who 
puts all his love into his words and actions during the last moments 
he is with them, so our Lord, in His last discourse before His sacred 
Passion, speaks to us in the persons of His disciples and says: “ This 
is my commandment, that you love one another as I have loved you.” 
Impress these words upon your hearts, brethren ; vividly keep before 
your mind the scene in the supper room when they were uttered. 
Last Sunday we spoke of the many terrible vices that ruined man’s 
immortal soul, and now we wish to speak of other vices which 
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seriously injure it, and which are apt to creep into our daily lives, 
and offend against the second great commandment, the love and 
charity we owe our neighbors. We have chosen the scene of our 
Lord’s last discourse to His apostles because it portrays what that 
love ought to be, and now let us study how we unfortunately oppose 
Christ’s wishes. 

I. 1. The majority of men and women on earth have to live an 
active and public life, and are, therefore, continually mixing and 
communing with their fellow creatures. But because there is a cer- 
tain proneness to evil in each of us, derived from our first parents’ 
fall, so we are ever quick to notice the weaknesses of others, and to 
dwell upon, and think over them as though we were about to pro- 
noyince sentence upon them. Indeed, men and women are so busy in 
finding out the faults and imperfections of their neighbor, that one 
would think they had no other business in life. Now this in itself is 
wrong, for it shows that we are proud in ourselves, and are suspicious 
of others, and think them evil; and we ought to know that, unless we 
are parents or superiors, we should mind our own business and let 
other people manage their own affairs. It is no business of ours to 
judge our neighbor unless lawfully appointed to do so. We judge 
him rashly, when hastily, or without sufficient grounds, we think 
evil of, or form a bad opinion of him. True, there are some of us 
who are mean enough to play the spy upon our neighbor’s actions; 
yet, though we do this, we seldom know much about his private life, 
and if we did know his hidden life and the motives and circumstances 
which cause him to act as he does, perhaps we would reverse our 
decisions, and account him a good man. Hence we see clearly that 
there is danger in judging at all. We must not rest our decisions 
upon mere report or hearsay, but upon absolute truth and clear, 
visible facts. But let us judge ourselves, and not others. 

2. Now there are many who think that rash judgment is not a sin, 
or that it is only a very small one at least. But this is wrong, for if 
we form a rash judgment about some particular person known to us, 
in a serious matter, this is a mortal sin. And have we not done this 
often? May not our souls be loaded with mortal sins of this kind? 
But some ask, what injury does this do our neighbor? The answer 
is, that we injure him in our own estimation, and he may wish to 
stand well with us, and would most likely be hurt if he knew what we 
believed about him. And such a judgment will prejudice us against 
him, and make us act toward him in a way that is unkind and un- 
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charitable. For true charity requires an unprejudiced mind and an 
open heart. 

3. Rash judgment is a most common sin; it is found in almost 
every class of people, whether rich or poor. The man or woman 
who judges thus, are generally very wicked in their own lives, and 
they think that every one is like them. The foundation of all this is 
the vice of pride, for we want to convince ourselves that others have 
faults and failings which we have not. Rash judgment was a very 
common sin among the Pharisees, and we find our Lord very often 
condemned them for watching others, forming rash judgments, and 
even to a certain extent promulgating them. They were pre- 
sumptuous, had a very high opinion of their own merits, and a great 
contempt for others. We, therefore, behold the proud Pharisee in 
the Temple, where instead of making a humble confession of his sins, 
he recites a long list of his own good works, and thanks God that he 
was not as bad as other men, particularly the publican who was 
praying in the Temple at the same moment. But we have the words 
of our Lord Himself, that the poor publican, who confessed himself 
a sinner and cried for mercy, was more acceptable in the eyes of 
God than the proud, presumptuous Pharisee. Yet the Pharisee had 
sat in judgment upon him, and called him an “ extortioner, unjust, 
and an adulterer” (cf. Luke xviii. 11). Remember, it is most 
dangerous to judge others, for God will judge us as we judge, not 
indeed rashly, but with the same severity: “ Judge not, that you may 
not be judged. For with what judgment you judge, you shall be 
judged ” (Matt. viii. 2). ‘‘ Condemn not, and you shall not be con- 
demned ” (Luke vi. 37). Here, indeed, we are told very distinctly 
that, if we by our rash judgment condemn others, God will also con- 
demn us. Let us be careful, then, to mind our own affairs and let 
our neighbor mind his, and to foster a kind and benignant heart 
toward him, and in a spirit of charity excuse even that which is im- 
perfect in him, knowing that we ourselves have many failings which 
we would not like revealed. 

II. 1. But although, brethren, rash judgment comes from the 
evil qualities of our own hearts, yet very often the mischief does not 
stop there. Out of the heart man speaks, and, therefore, on account 
of spite, or jealousy, and other causes, we go about the world and 
talk freely and frequently about the faults and the failings of our 
neighbors. We get others who are foolish and unwise to join us in 
these conversations, and we discuss our fellow man, what he says, 
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and what he does, and what others have said about him, and such 
like. In fact, we hold a sort of informal court; we sit in judgment 
upon our neighbor ; we are both witnesses and judge, and we con- 
demn him. But a little later after we have parted those who have 
been with us go elsewhere, and they tell others what we have told 
them; and so the story spreads gradually from one street to another, 
until at last it is all over the town. When the men or women whom 
we have condemned appear in the street people seem to avoid them, 
to look unkindly upon them, and are often most cruel and un- 
charitable to them. Now, if we ask these people why they are 
treating this man unkindly, they will answer: “ Oh, Mrs. So-and-so 
told me last night that he was a real downright bad man.” But we 
continue and ask if Mrs. So-and-so is right, if she was sure of what 
she said, and again we get the answer: “ Well, I do not know, but 
that is what she told me. I believe she did say a third party told 
her.” Thus it is that through sinful gossip, and on mere hearsay, 
many a good and innocent man or woman is condemned and seriously 
injured in worldly prospects by the lies and tattling of worldly people. 

2. How strange it is, that there are many whose chief pleasure in 
company seems to consist in telling ill-natured stories of others, of 
the truth of which they are by no means certain, and which, even if 
they were true, charity should teach them to conceal. Are we not 
vexed and displeased if we hear that tales to our disadvantage have 
been circulated about us? Do we not resent this, and do we not feel 
hurt, when we know full well that what has been said about us is 
untrue! Yet, why do we not think about this when tempted to talk 
about others? Does not the Holy Scriptures say: “ See thou never 
do to another what thou wouldst hate to have done to thee by an- 
other” (Tobias iv. 16). And our Lord has said: “ All things there- 
fore whatsoever you would that men should do to you, do you also to 
them” (Matt. vii. 12). We see: therefore, that this injurious talk 
about our neighbors is a breach of the commandment which says: 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself” (Matt. xxii. 39). 

3. But since there are various ways of injuring our neighbor, and 
as people have erroneous ideas in this matter, let us see what is meant 
by calumny, slander, and detraction. Calumny, or slander, is to say 
or insinuate anything about our neighbor which we know to be ab- 
solutely false. Detraction is making known the real, but secret, faults 
of our fellow man. If our story, then, in either case injures our 
neighbor seriously, we are guilty of mortal sin, which, as we know, 
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kills the soul and deserves hell. There are some of us who think 
that, if we are sure our neighbor has a fault, we may, if we like, tell 
it to others. This is false, for we have no right to reveal our neigh- 
bor’s faults, since this would lead to crime and the greatest confusion. 
Does not our own reason tell us this, for, what would we feel if 
every one had the right to reveal every fault he found in us? And 
the law of God, except when the public safety is at stake, or the con- 
version of a sinner may be gained, or when necessary to save an 
innocent person ; actually forbids us to reveal what we have learned in 
secret about our neighbor’s faults. Hence Christ says: “ Why seest 
thou the mote in thy brother’s eye: but the beam that is in thy own 
eve thou considerest not’? (Luke vi. 41). 

4. But another feature in this matter, and a most important one, is 
this, that when we by our calumny or detraction have injured a fellow 
creature's character, we are bound to make him restitution. A man’s 
character is as much his own possession as the wealth he has in lands 
or goods, and it is more precious to him than gold; and if we stole 
his purse, justice would oblige us to restore it, and, therefore, it is 
that when we have stolen our neighbor's character from him by our 
calumny or detraction we are bound to undo the mischief we have 
done him, and restore his good name as far as we can. And if the 
injury done him amounts to a mortal sin, we are bound under the 
penalty of mortal sin to do all we possibly can to restore his char- 
acter and compensate him for any loss he may have sustained through 
our action. To do this, brethren, to restore a man’s good name is 
not an easy task. Yet it must be accomplished. Hence, let us avoid 
such a serious crime as that of injuring our fellow man by our 
stories and lies. 

III. 1. But rash judgment and detraction bring forth another 
serious evil, which often leads to the most fearful crimes. There are 
many people who are so sensitive to the slightest offence against them 
that they fly into the most furious passion, become terribly angry 
and seek revenge. Anger is in itself an inordinate desire of revenge. 
Hence when men hear that others have injured them, by calumny 
and detraction, their passion of anger is inflamed against the calum- 
niators and detractors. Now, a man may be displeased, and wish 
his calumniators to be punished by proper lawful authorities, and 
this is allowed, for we know that Christ Himself drove the buyers 
and sellers out of the Temple, on account of their faults. Still this 
must be done with the greatest prudence, and the desire of revenge 
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must not be allowed to creep in. But when the desire for revenge 
comes in, and our feelings take the form of hatred and contention, 
then our anger is irregular and forbidden by the law of God. Anger 
of this kind shows a want of that true wisdom which every true 
disciple of Christ should have. For has not Christ told us that we 
must take up our cross daily and follow Him? Has He not often 
said that the world hated Him, and would hate His followers? In 
other words, He tells us that mortification and sufferings of every 
kind are to be the portion of His followers. What kind of disciples 
are we, then, if we can not suffer without flying into the most furious 
passions and seeking revenge? We are not followers of Christ if 
we do so, but children of the evil one, who is ever full of hatred and 
revenge. 

2. The vice of anger leaves many sad effects behind it. When 
the reason is blinded by the fury of this vice, men are partly mad, 
and scarcely know what they are doing. It has led many to quarrel 
with each other, and to hate each other for life. It has led to men 
striking and wounding, and many murders have been committed by 
men when under its influence. We notice people who meet in the 
street, and they sneer at, and express contempt for each other. This 
is the effect of anger very often. These people have nourished their 
anger in their hearts until it has become intense hatred. They never 
think kindly of each other; they never speak ; and in the business of 
life, when they are apart, they study how they can do each other 
injury, and they do so when they can. And yet, great God, these 
people go to church; they are present at Holy Mass; aye, they even 
approach the Holy Table, and still they hate each other. Will they 
go before the tribunal of judgment thus? Ah, if they do, what can 
they expect but eternal perdition. Yet, brethren, we meet such people 
as these in life, and it should be a fearful warning to us. Anger has 
given birth to hate in their hearts, and hate carries them on through 
life, till it drops them into the pit of hell. 

3. But this anger is absolutely forbidden by the law of God. St. 
Paul says: “ Let all bitterness, and anger, and indignation, and 
clamor, and blasphemy be put away from you, with all malice. And 
be ye kind one to another; merciful, forgiving one another, even as 
God hath forgiven you in Christ” (Ephes. iv. 31, 32). And again 
we are told: “ Whosoever is angry with his brother shall be in danger 
of the judgment” (Matt. v. 22). The very spirit of Christianity 
condemns irregular anger. Christ has said that instead of seeking 
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revenge for injuries and insults, we must be of a loving and for- 
giving temper. “If one strike thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
also the other. Love your enemies: do good to them that hate you: 
and pray for them that persecute and calumniate you” (Matt. y, 
39, 44). Love, then, is to take the place of anger, and love is to rule 
our hearts in all our intercourse with our neighbor. Examples are 
not wanting to show us to what excesses anger will carry a man, and 
we select but one. The people of Thessalonica rebelled against the 
Roman governor and put him to death. The Emperor Theodosius 
hearing this is inflamed with anger and passion. He thereupon 
orders his troops, secretly, to surround the people, who are gathered 
together in the circus, and he thus has some seven thousand put to 
death without trial, and without distinguishing the innocent from 
the guilty. To what excesses will anger lead a man! 

And now, brethren, carry your thoughts back again to the supper 
room, where our Lord spoke so lovingly to His disciples. What love 
He breathes in every word, and the very atmosphere around Him 
seems pregnant with it. And His holy words to us are: “ Love one 
another as I have loved you.” How do we keep this command of 
His? Surely we see now at least that rash judgment, calumny, de- 
traction, anger, and such like sins, are opposed to this spirit of fra- 
ternal love which our Lord wishes to see burning in our hearts. 
These things are always sinful, often they are grievously sinful. 
Put them away, then, for ever from your hearts, and in your daily 
intercourse with your neighbor do not judge him, do not detract or 
calumniate him to others, nor allow your anger to seek revenge upon 
him if he offend you. On the contrary, let charity, that heavenly 
love, run through all your dealings with him, and often think of 
Christ’s words: “ This is my commandment, that you love one an- 
other as I have loved you.” 
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V.—THE VIRTUES THAT NOURISH AND SUSTAIN OuR IMMORTAL 
SOULS. 


“Therefore, whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all 
to the glory of God.”—I. Cor. x. 31. 


SYNOPSIS.—Introduction.—The peace of a good conscience. 

I. The Virtue of Humility. 1. Humility the foundation of holi- 
ness. 2. Humility the remedy for pride. 3. Humility repairs the fall 
of Adam. 4. The necessity of humility. 5. Three sorts of humility. 

II. The love of God. 1. It springs from humility. 2. How we 
must love God. 3. How to increase our love of God. 

III. The love of our neighbor. 1. Why we must love our neigh- 
bor. 2. How we must love our neighbor. 

Conclusion.—King Canute’s rebuke to his nobles. Heed not Satan, 
carry out St. Paul’s advice. 


What greater comfort, brethren, can a Christian have in this 
world than that of a good conscience? To be able to go to rest with 
the conviction in our minds that during the day we have done noth- 
ing wherewith our conscience can.reproach us, is indeed a great and 
consoling thought. To be able to say, “I have performed all my 
duties ; I have avoided occasions of sin; I have resisted temptation ; 
I have subdued all my passion, and done all things for the glory and 
honor of God,” is indeed in itself a blessing. Yet this is what the 
apostle would continually have us enjoy, for he indeed exhorts us to 
continue doing all for the honor and glory of God. “ Therefore, 
whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all for the 
glory of God.” During this holy season of Lent we have studied 
some of the vices that ruin our immortal souls, and some which 
seriously injure them; but now let us study some of the virtues that 
will nourish and sustain these souls, and enable us to do what the 
. apostle advises. 

I. 1. Of the many great and wondrous virtues conspicuous in 
the life of Christ on earth there is none more prominent than hu- 
mility. It was His darling virtue, the one with which He was 
clothed throughout the whole of His life on earth. The poverty 
and lowliness of His earthly parents, the circumstances of His birth, 
His hidden life, even His very death, and burial in another’s tomb, 
all show how dear to His heart was the virtue of humility. And He 
has shown us this by His°own words, for while He practised all 
other virtues in a most eminent degree, yet it is humility that He 
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especially recommends to us: “ Learn of me, for I am meek and 
humble of heart’ (Luke xviii. 14). Why, we ask, was this virtue 
so prominent in our Lord’s character, why does He so strongly in- 
culcate its practice? It is because humility is the fundamental] 
virtue, the groundwork or foundation most essential for all holiness 
of life, because it places man in his true position with regard to God 
and his neighbor. Man, made from the common earth, was placed 
in the garden of Eden to serve and obey his Creator. But after a 
little time the tempter came, and man listened to him, and yielded 
consent to his suggestions. “ You shall be as gods,” said Satan, and 
man entered into Satan’s plan. He would be great, be like to his 
Maker, he would know good from evil. But in the fall of man the 
obedience due to God was involved; nay, it was precisely by an act 
of disobedience that man offended his Maker and fell. “ You shall 
be as gods” kept ringing in his ears, and he exalted himself, and 
so the vice of pride came into the world. 

2. But the evil of Adam’s fall did not stop here. As the human 
race increased, as time went on, the pride engendered in our first 
parents’ hearts grewstronger and stronger with each succeeding gen- 
eration, till man forgot his position as creature, forgot, as it were, that 
God was his Lord and Master and that he was bound to obey and 
serve Him. It was to remedy this that Christ the Son of God, who 
was truly great, left His throne in heaven, and coming down to earth, 
took upon Himself the form of a servant and became subject and 
obedient to His own creatures. Man, made from the slime of the 
earth, would not obey, because pride had entered his heart, had made 
him think himself great, whereas he was nothing, and because of 
this supposed greatness, he questioned, and in his heart criticized 
many of God’s commandments, and would not obey them. He would 
not do the will of his Maker, but his own will, he would do as he 
wished. 

3. Humility, then, is that great virtue which repairs in man’s soul 
the great evil arising from the fall of Adam; it takes from man’s 
heart that false idea he had of his own greatness, and shows him 
that he is nothing but vileness and utter misery. At the same moment 
it fills our minds with a clear knowledge of the awful majesty of 
God, of His power, wisdom, and His infinite goodness to mankind. 
Then, by way of contrast, we compare ourselves with God, and on 
the one hand we see that He is all that can be called great, powerful, 
holy, noble, and good; while on the other, we are nothing, evil, 
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corrupt, drawn from nothing, made of the common earth to which 
we shall return. These considerations, then, move the soul, for they 
pass from the mind or intellect to the heart or will, and eagerly we 
take up our true position as servants of the most High and are ever 
most ready to do His holy will. Humility, therefore, is a virtue by 
which we acknowledge the infinite majesty of God, His absolute 
power and right over us, and all other creatures, and by which we 
wholly subject ourselves, body and soul, to His holy will in all 
things. Humility consists in two acts: one in the understanding, the 
other in the heart or will. By the first we learn to know ourselves, 
and we learn to know God. By the second act we resolve to put 
ourselves in our proper position toward our Creator. Briefly, we 
acknowledge that since He has made us, He has a perfect right over 
us, and we are ready and most willing to do His will. 

4. The necessity of humility is very evident. St. Augustine tells 
us that it is “ the most essential virtue,” and the very foundation of 
all sanctity. All that we do on earth is either with or against God’s 
will: we obey God or we disobey Him. But all our holiness con- 
sists in obeying Him; and what makes us obey? It can be nothing 
else than the internal act of our own will, by which we acknowledge 
God’s right and power over us. Yet this is the very essence of 
humility, and if all our holiness consists in obedience, and humility 
is the cause of obedience, then we can not be holy without it. In 
fact, when we outwardly obey any precept or command of God, it is 
the internal act of humility which prompts us to obey, so that 
obedience in this way is but the outward manifestation of interior 
humility. Clearly, then, we see how these two great virtues are con- 
nected, and how necessary humility is to all holiness. 

5. But there are three sorts of humility. The first is the humility 
of our own interior, according to which we set no value whatever 
upon ourselves nor upon anything we have. We must never for an 
instant become vain of our talents nor of any accomplishments we 
have, for they are not truly ours, but are the gifts of God. The sec- 
ond is, be humble toward God. Remember His incomprehensible 
greatness, the many wonderful favors He has conferred upon men, 
and upon you in particular, for each of us can recall gifts and mercies 
which God has bestowed upon us, without which we would have been 
lost. And call to mind the fact that you have often and very griev- 
ously offended Him in many things. In the third place, be humble 
toward men. Some are your superiors, for God has placed them in 
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a higher position than you occupy, and, therefore, respect them and 
obey their lawful commands. Some are your equals; treat them 
with respect and honor, and seek not to domineer over them. As 
to your inferiors, be kind and charitable to them and help them in 
their necessities. Look into our Lord's life, study it frequently, and 
you will find that He acted thus, that He gave us a most striking 
example of humility under every possible circumstance. And when 
He seems to sum up His own holy life, He does it thus: “ Learn of 
me, for I am meek and humble of heart.” 

II. 1. But precisely because humility is the fundamental virtue, 
because it is the root-virtue, so many other noble virtues spring from 
it. The root placed in the earth sends forth offshoots, which in a 
little time pierce the earth, and sinking deeper and deeper entwine 
themselves around the boulders and rocks underneath the soil, and 
then the trunk appears and becomes strong and supple and in time 
sends forth many branches. So humility, sinking into the soul of 
man, grows and increases there and soon produces branches, other 
virtues, some of which are almost greater than itself. We know that 
internal humility becomes outward obedience ; but as humility teaches 
us to know God, who and what He is, it also brings forth the great 
and holy virtue of charity. For humility teaches us to know God, 
and we can not truly know Him without loving Him for His good- 
ness and His mercies, and this is charity. 

2. The meaning of the word charity is dearness, or love. Charity 
is the greatest of all virtues, for as St. Paul says: “ The greatest of 
these is charity” (I. Cor. xiii. 13). But this holy virtue has two 
branches: the love of God above all things, for His own sake, and 
the love of our neighbor as ourselves for God’s sake. “ Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with thy whole heart, with thy whole soul, 
and with thy whole mind.” This is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like to this: “ Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself’’ (Matt. xxii. 37-39). Now there are many 
reasons for which we may love a person. We love a person who is 
kind to us, or because they are like in character and dispositions to 
ourselves. But the charity or love which we have for God must go 
far beyond this. We must love purely for His own sake, that is, 
because He is so good in Himself. To love Him with our whole 
hearts is to love Him truly. To love Him with our whole soul is to 
employ all our interior powers in His service. To love Him with 
our whole mind is to continually keep our thoughts and affections 
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fixed upon Him. Charity, then, brethren, requires us to have a 
disposition of heart by which we cling to God, to do what pleases 
and renounce what displeases Him; and we must do this, not merely 
because we hope for a reward from Him, but chiefly because He is 
goodness itself and worthy, on account of what He is, to be loved 
and served. By this charity we give ourselves wholly up to Him, and 
would suffer anything, even death, rather than offend Him by 
grievous sin. This is absolutely necessary for salvation. But if we 
wish still to be more perfect, we will renounce even venial sin for 
His sake, and our charity is then greater. 

3. The virtue of charity is absolutely necessary for salvation, and 
without it, as St. Paul tells us, we profit nothing (I. Cor. xiii). But 
how can we increase our charity, how make it more fervent? The 
first means is that of earnest prayer. We should frequently ask our 
Father to teach us how to love Him. The next means is to make it 
a rule to perform every action with the special motive of pleasing 
Him. This the apostle requires when he says: “ Whether you eat 
or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all things for the glory of 
God.” Again another means is to curb all our passions and sinful 
inclinations, and never for an instant yield to their desires, and at 
the same time strive as far as possible to banish from us the many 
imperfections which we find in our lives. Lastly, let us often 
meditate upon the life of our Lord, and study His words and actions, 
and learn to know Him as He lived and loved us and showed us His 
glory while on earth. 

III. 1. But charity, brethren, is twofold. We must, first, love 
God “ above all things,’ and then our neighbor as ourselves. It is 
of the utmost importance that we understand this duty of ours as 
well as we possibly can, for we have to spend our lives here on earth 
in social and daily intercourse with our neighbor, and if we reckon 
up our sins and imperfections, we will find that most of them are 
breaches of this duty, that most of them are committed either by 
quarreling with, or in some way injuring, our fellow man. Now we 
are bound to love our neighbor, because God has ordered us to do so, 
and as He is our Lord and Master, He can give us any command 
that He wishes. It is our place to obey Him, and not to question His 
orders or commands. Again, we are all His children, and we can not 
love God our Father, unless we love those whom He loves, and 
He indeed loves every child He has created. Thus it is impossible, 
as the saints tell us, to love God truly without at the same time loving 
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our neighbor. In the third place, our neighbor was created for the 
same great end as ourselves, and will be our companions in the glory 
of heaven. Therefore, we must love him now, and strive by every 
means in our power to help him, to save his immortal soul. To love 
our neighbor as ourselves, then, we must regard him as another 
self, as one friend does another. We must wish him the same good 
that we wish ourselves, and we must do unto him as we would wish 
him to do unto us. In a word, we must make our treatment of our- 
selves the rule by which we should love our neighbor. The love, 
then, of our fellow man consists in three things; first, in wishing 
good to all; secondly, in doing them all the good we can, both 
spiritual and temporal ; and thirdly, in bearing with their defects and 
excusing their faults. 

2. With this knowledge, then, of what your duty is in this respect, 
let us see how you can put it into practice. Accustom yourself to 
look upon all men, no matter who they are, as your neighbor, and 
desire to do good to them all. Be kind to all, patient with them; 
pity the poor and help them; love the good, but bear with the sinner, 
and pray for his conversion. We must hate sin, which is man’s 
work, but love the sinner, because God made him. But it is of little 
use to desire good to all, unless we ourselves are good to them when 
an occasion is offered. Hence give alms freely to help your neigh- 
bor in his corporal wants, pray for and offer him good example, and 
thus help him in his spiritual wants. As to his honor or reputation, 
preserve it as much as you can; if he is accused, defend him, endeavor 
to excuse them, and point to his good deeds; upon no account join 
those calumniators, detractors, and tale-bearers whose only object in 
life seems to be the ruin of their neighbor’s character. And one more 
important point is this: that you must be careful to bear with the 
failings and defects of your immediate friends at home. It is sad, 
brethren, to hear wife and husband, brothers and sisters scolding, 
quarreling, and railing at each other. One is very sensitive, and the 
other has some failing, and the absence of true charity causes them to 
quarrel with each other, and makes home a place of utter misery. 
Ah, if ever charity was sadly wanted in any place, it is wanted indeed 
in many so-called Christian homes. Homes whose occupants are 
nominal Christians, but who in their conduct are more like demons. 

Canute, the King who once reigned in England, had many flat- 
terers about him who wished to gain the royal favor, and who, there- 
fore, styled Canute, not only King of England, but also “ Lord of the 
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Sea.” The very elements, they said, were subject to him. Wishing 
to teach them a lesson, the King ordered the state chair to be taken 
to the shore and placed quite close to the edge of the water. The 
King took his seat, and when the tide came in he ordered it to retire 
that is might not wet its lord and master. But the waves advanced 
rapidly, and in a little while the King’s feet were covered with 
water. Rising he turned to the confused nobles, and said: ‘‘ Confess 
how vain is the power of an earthly King, compared with Him who 
alone can say to the waves, ‘ Thus far shall ye go and no farther.’ ” 
Then taking the crown off his head, he went and laid it on the great 
crucifix in the Cathedral of Winchester; nor did he ever wear it 
again. From that day forward he studied only to advance in hu- 
mility and meekness, and ended a glorious reign by a saintly death 
(History of England). 

This, brethren, should teach us the utter folly of pride and the 
wondrous value of humility. The nobles flattered Canute; they 
tried to puff him up, to fill him with pride, but his action proved them 
liars. So the devil often flatters us, and makes us believe we are 
that which we are not. For the future we must not listen to him, 
for he is a liar and the father of lies, a murderer from the beginning. 
Never forget your position as a creature, realize that your only duty 
on earth is to obey your Lord and Creator, and to do what He desires 
in all things. His wish is that you keep the two great command- 
ments, and this you will do if you follow St. Paul’s advice: “ There- 
fore, whether you eat or drink, or whatsoever else you do, do all to 
the glory of God.” 
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VI.—How To SAvE Our IMMorRTAL SOULS. 


“ For this is the will of God, your sanctification.”—I. Thess. iv. 3. 


inks” The will of God in our regard. 
We must realize what is at stake. 1. The bliss of heaven. 

2) The torments of hell. 3. We must choose one of these two ends. 

II. Our will must be firm and determined. 1. Determination must 
be lasting. 2. We must not have a fickle will. 

III. We must become men of prayer. 1. The necessity of prayer, 
2. True prayer always answered. 3. Must pray always, but especially in 
temptation. 

IV. We must frequently approach the Sacraments. 1. Of Penance. 
2. Of the Holy Eucharist. 

V. We must avoid occasions of sin. 1. Otherwise we shall most 
likely fall. 2. Christ's warning on this point. 

Conclusion—Drawn from the whole series. 


Very often, my dear brethren, does the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, in his striking and beautiful Epistles, sum up in a few choice 
words a truth which might have occupied chapters. And perhaps 
no words can put before us more vividly, or in a more concise way, 
the will of God in our regard, than those we have chosen for our 
text: “ For this is the will of God, your sanctification.” They dis- 
tinctly show us that God, who made us to His own image and like- 
ness, did not create us without a purpose. He did not create us to 
follow the dictates of our own will, and the desires of our own hearts; 
but He who is almighty, and all-wise, and holy, has concerning us a 
fixed, determined purpose ; namely, that we should serve Him while 
on earth, and if faithful, reign with Him hereafter for ever in the 
bliss of heaven. But, alas, the evil spirit who envied man and 
wished to destroy him, by his wicked and evil suggestions, brought 
about man’s fall, and still ever struggles to do the same with each of 
us, and hence it is that we have to do battle with this monster, to 
wage a continual war with him, and his allies, and, therefore, it is of 
the utmost importance to us to act with the greatest prudence and 
caution, lest a long eternity of misery and torture be our portion in 
the next world. During this holy season we have studied carefully 
the issues that are at stake; we have fully inquired into the nature 
of our enemies, their number and their tactics; we have noticed the 
wounds which they are most likely to inflict upon our souls, through 
the vices they suggest and inculcate ; and now, almost at the close of 
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Lent, we come to a most momentous and important question ; namely, 
how shall we accomplish the will of God in our regard? how shall 
we save our immortal souls? how sanctify them? What steps must 
we take to do this, to make our salvation secure? 

I. 1. The first thing we must do, brethren, is to realize to the 
fullest possible extent the issue that is at stake. We know that the 
hour will come when death’s icy hand will touch us, and our souls 
will appear before the God who created them, while our bodies will be 
buried in the earth till the last day has come. But why has our soul 
to appear before God? Ah, to receive sentence; to be judged; to be 
either rewarded with the happiness of heaven or tortured for ever 
by the fearful pains of hell. What is the happiness of heaven? 
What are the torments of hell? The bliss of heaven consists, in an 
eternal union with God our loving Father. The happiness of this 
world is as nothing compared to the bliss of the next. It is so great 
that nothing can be likened to it, as the apostle declares when he 
says: “ Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into 
the heart of man what God hath prepared for them that love him” 
(I. Cor. ii. 9). In heaven we shall have all our desires satisfied : 
there we shall rejoice in the possession of God, the author of all 
good: there we shall see God as He is, and have all our desires for 
knowledge satisfied ; and in that one look of love at our Maker, we 
shall be lost to all pain and sorrow. All our senses will be made 
perfect that we may enjoy this happiness ; our sight, our hearing, our 
touch, each will receive the gratification due to it. In heaven we 
will meet and dwell with Mary and the saints. How eagerly will 
our Mother greet us; how the saints will vie with each other in lov- 
ing us! And this is to continue, not for a thousand years, not for a 
million, but for ever, as long as God is God. 

2. What are the torments of hell, the prison where the lost souls 
are detained? They are many and are beyond description. The 
sensible pain which is caused by fire in this world is indeed very 
great, and men have such a fear of it that they do all they can to 
avoid it. There is no mode of death considered so painful as that of 
being burnt alive, especially when this is done slowly. But if the 
fires even of this world cause pain so great that it is intolerable, 
what pain must the damned endure amidst the scorching flames of 
hell? Holy writers tell us that the violence and heat of hell-fire sur- 
passes that of any fire on earth. And the soul has its own special 
torments. The regret that it suffers for its universal loss of heaven 
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and every happiness is indeed a hell in itself. It has no power to 
change its state; it has no power to put aside its tortures ; there is no 
cessation of pain; it must suffer and endure the horrors of hell for 
ever and ever. 

3. Here, brethren, in brief words, is the description of the two 
states which exist in the next world: the one a state of transcendent 
happiness, the other a state of indescribable, fearful, and agonizing 
torments. Which of these two will be ours in the next life; shall 
we be called to the joys of heaven, or cast amidst the horrors of hell? 
This is a question which we ourselves can answer. It is certain that, 
unless we attend with all zeal and diligence to the affairs of our soul, 
unless we work hard and perseveringly against the devil, the world, 
and the flesh, we will in the end be lost and sent to hell. This is a 
terrible thing, brethren, a thought which should fill us with great 
fear. Let us realize it fully, grasp it as clearly as possible, and let it 
sink deep into our souls. We see that we may be lost, that most 
probably we shall be cast into hell, unless we awake from our spiritual 
sleep, and labor with all our powers to hinder this from happening. 

II. 1. But what sane man, brethren, is there who will be careless, 
or will neglect his holy religion, when he fully realizes this danger? 
No; he will make up his mind and be determined that no matter what 
happens he will save his immortal soul. This determination must be 
a firm and lasting purpose, which will enter into our hearts, and._re- 
maining there, will ever spur us on, and taking hold of our daily 
lives, will enter into and guide all our thoughts, words, and deeds 
toward that one great object of our existence, the sanctification and 
salvation of our souls. 

2. A great and learned theologian was once asked by his sister to 
write her a short book teaching her how to save her soul. This he 
did, and sent it to her, and when she opened it, she found it was 
indeed very short, for it contained only two words, and they were 
these: “ Will it.” Now many might think this strange, and would 
have expected something greater from a learned and holy man. 
But if we look at them a moment, we must notice that he is speaking 
of that power of free will which man has, and by which he rules his 
own life and actions. ‘“ Will it,” therefore, means, “‘ Have a firm, 
fixed, and immovable will, and you shall save your soul.” Alas, 
many of us have very fickle and vacillating wills. We profess we 
wish to save our souls, yet when the tempter comes we resist for a 
while, and then yield. We then complain and say we could not help 
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sinning. The temptation was so strong, the circumstances in which 
we were tempted were very difficult to overcome, and others were to 
blame. All these excuses and many others the sinner makes, but he 
forgets one point which is at the root of the whole matter. He had 
the power of choosing whether he would consent or not; and it mat- 
ters not what arguments he uses, or what excuses he makes, he has 
free will, the power of saying “ Yes” or “ No” to the devil’s sug- 
gestion. Nothing can destroy this fact, and the sinner need blame 
no one but his own fickle will. It was just this kind of will that the 
theologian warned his sister not to have. If she wished to save her 
soul her will was not to be fickle and changeable, but firm, determined, 
unchangeable. Now we sometimes meet with people who tell us that 
they have made up their minds to do certain things. But either be- 
cause the things are wrong or dangerous we advise them to desist ; 
yet no matter how we argue, no matter what we say, we can not 
overcome them, we can not move them. They have determined to 
do these things and we can not stop them. We call such people 
stubborn ; we call them determined people. Well, this should just 
be the state of our will. We should make up our minds, and be de- 
termined that no matter what the devil, the world, or the flesh may 
say, we will, with God's help, save our souls. We must be absolutely 
stubborn in this matter; so stubborn indeed that no argument or in- 
ducement of Satan will cause us to yield or consent to anything he 
and his allies put before us. 

Ill. 1. But however firmly our will may be fixed, however 
strong our determination may be, yet we must not trust to 
ourselves, for this would be presumption, but we must put our 
entire trust in God. In other words we must be men and women 
of fervent, continual prayer. We know well that we have three 
most powerful enemies to contend with, and each of these 
enemies has great power and skill, and, therefore, common sense 
forces us to the conclusion that if we stand alone we are lost. To 
save our souls, then, prayer is an absolute necessity. We may pray 
with our minds, or we may pray with our lips, we may pray in the 
privacy of our homes in secret, or with the congregation in the 
church in public, but pray we must; for God has made it a condition 
of our salvation that we ask His grace in prayer. By our natural 
powers alone we can do nothing conducive to our salvation. We 
need God’s grace. This grace is a free gift which He can give as 
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He pleases, and He has made a rule that only those who ask properly 
for it shall receive it. 

2. We may be absolutely certain that when prayer is offered with 
the proper dispositions it will always be heard. We have the 
promises of Christ proving this. “* Ask and you shall receive,” says 
our Lord. And again, “ Every one that asketh receiveth ” (Matt. 
vii. 8). What more assurance than this can we possibly have, that 
if we pray rightly and with the proper dispositions, we shall receive 
the graces we ask? But when we pray, do we not mumble our 
prayers? Do we not say them with distractions? Are we not sloth- 
ful and irreverent during the time of prayer? And can we expect 
such prayers to be answered? Certainly not, for such a way of pray- 
ing is but an insult to God. We ask, but we ask amiss, and our 
prayers are not heard. Our prayers, then, must be said with humility 
and docility ; and our mind must be so fixed upon God as to exclude 
all voluntary distractions. The prayer of the mind is the best kind 
of prayer, and when we pray with our lips our mind and heart must 
pray also. Upon these conditions we shall be heard. 

3. But when must we pray? At all times. Our Lord taught that 
we “ought always to pray” (Luke xviii. 1); and St. Paul says: 
“ Pray without ceasing” (I. Thes. v. 17). But if prayer be nec- 
essary at any time, how much more is it necessary in moments of 
temptation! Then we must have recourse to fervent prayer, and 
we must pray as long as the temptation lasts. God, who loves us so 
much, is most desirous that we should save our souls, and can we 
therefore think that He will refuse to help us in the moment of peril? 
No, a thousand times no. This is just the very reason why so many 
fall into sin; they do not pray; they trust to themselves during 
temptation, and fall miserably. When we hear sinners state that 
they can not overcome temptations, we may be confident they do not 
pray when the tempter is present, but attempt to argue with him, 
and he overcomes them. 

IV. 1. There is another source of grace open to us, and it will 
help us greatly in sanctifying our souls, and that is the frequentation 
of the Holy Sacraments. The Church most distinctly teaches that 
the Sacraments were instituted to convey grace to men’s souls. The 
Sacrament of Penance, as we know, restores us to the favor and 
friendship of God. Now when this happens, what abundant streams 
of grace are ever ready to be poured into our souls. We then have 
only to ask for them with proper dispositions in order to obtain 
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them. The man in mortal sin who stays away from confession is 
hindering these graces from entering his soul, and little wonder, 
then, if he is weak and unable to resist temptation. And besides 
the Sacrament itself, look at the fervent preparation for it ; the acts of 
sorrow, of humility, of faith, do not these bring grace? But we must 
also take into account here the fact that once a sin is mentioned in 
confession, then, if the penitent is in earnest, every possible effort is 
made to drive sin out of the soul. For the priest advises the penitent 
what to do, and if the advice is taken, he will not commit that sin 
again. If the sinner keeps his “ purpose of amendment he will sin 
no more.” 

2. The Most Holy Eucharist is another great source of grace open 
to us. When we receive Holy Communion worthily, we receive our 
Lord Himself, who is the fountain of all grace. “ My flesh is meat 
indeed, and my blood is drink indeed,” says our Saviour to us, and 
as meat and drink fortify, nourish, and strengthen the body of man, 
so this divine Food nourishes, fortifies, and strengthens his soul 
(Cf. John vi. 56). See, then, how the frequent reception of these 
two Holy Sacraments pours grace into the soul and strengthens it. 
What a great and a wonderful aid, then, they offer us to resist 
temptation and save our souls. 

V. 1. Another thing which will greatly help us to save our souls 
is to avoid the occasions of sin. We know well what special kind 
of sins we have been guilty of in the past, and where, when, and 
with whom we committed them. Now we are still weak; we are still 
in great danger of sinning; and, therefore, if we rush headlong into 
danger, into temptation, we are sure to fall again. He that loveth the 
danger will perish in it. The same people are there, the same con- 
ditions still exist, and if we do not avoid going to these places where 
we will meet these people and these conditions, we shall be sure to 
sin again. 

2. Our Lord gives us a most emphatic warning on this point. “ If 
thy hand scandalize thee, cut it off: it is better for thee to enter into 
eternal life maimed, than having two hands to go into hell, into un- 
quenchable fire” (Mark ix. 42). The word “ scandalize” here 
means to put a thing in the way to cause any one to stumble or fall, 
and hence Christ means that we must remove from ourselves every 
possible stumbling block which may cause us to fall, even were it as 
precious to us as our hand. At every cost, no matter how painful 
it may be, we are obliged to avoid all persons, places, and things 
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which may have been in the past an occasion of sin, or which we know 
may prove to be such in the future. 

Brethren, we now see the steps we must take to carry out the will 
of God in our regard, to sanctify and save our souls, and hereafter 
reign with our Father in heaven. We must indeed make us of them; 
we must save our souls. And now the holy season of Lent will soon 
be over, and what use have you made of it? What benefit have you 
derived from it? The very end for which you were made has been 
set before you, and you have seen the value of your soul to you, and 
the folly of living an earthly, sensual life. The wiles and deceits 
of your spiritual enemies have been pointed out to you, together 
with the vices they wish to implant in your souls. All this has been 
set before you, and also the manner in which you must oppose them, 
with the virtues which you must cultivate in order to do your duty 
toward God and man. What is the result to be, brethren? What 
benefit will you derive from all this? Ah, that depends entirely upon 
yourselves. The importance of saving your soul is clear to you; the 
fearful sorrow which will be yours if you lose it are also evident. 
By your actions now you can gain the life of bliss in heaven, or 
allow yourselves to fall into the torments of hell. The practical 
point, then, is which are you going to choose? Surely, brethren, 
you as sane men and women will choose eternal life with God. Ah! 
go, then, and prepare earnestly, for a good, sincere confession and 
the reception of the Most Holy Eucharist ; and for the rest carry out 
faithfully the advice that has been given you during this holy time; 
and beginning a new life ever work for the sanctification of your 
souls. May heaven grant you this great and wonderful grace, and 
enable you to reach that home of delights in which your heavenly 
Father awaits you. 
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APOLOGETICA. 


A Course OF Firty-two SKETCHES FOR SHORT SERMONS ON 
PopuLaR TOPICS AND QUESTIONS, MAINTAINING, EXPLAINING, 
AND DEFENDING THE CATHOLIC POSITION. 


BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
X.—Or Wuat USE Is RELIGION? 


Introduction.— This is a question not seldom asked. The motives 
for making this query are not a few. Some urge it because they are 
indifferent, because it makes no difference to them whether there be 
such a thing as religion or not. Others because they see so many 
religionists no better, but rather worse, than those who profess no 
religion. Others because they do not understand the meaning of the 
term. Others because they are unwilling to admit the existence of 
anything beyond this life. Others again because, so they pretend, 
man has no obligations except to himself and his fellow men. The 
adversaries of religion in general are those who care not for it, i. e., 
those who are indifferent, those who are ignorant, and the materialist 
or atheist. It is to be considered, therefore, 

I. What is religion? A definition is hardly necessary, for it can 
not be reasonably doubted that every one, though unable to give it 
expression, has a conception, dim or clear, of it. This fact is already 
an argument in its favor. It is an acknowledgment, is religion, of 
our indebtedness to a superior Being, to whom we owe life and all 
that life brings, and to whom, as a consequence, we owe gratitude, 
honor, and obedience. If this Supreme Authority has declared in 
any way His will to us, that will we are obliged to submit to. Re- 
ligion is the sum total of our duties to God. To call, therefore, into 
question the use of religion is a misunderstanding of the nature of 
the highest Being as well as of our most important obligations. 
When a man says what is the good of religion, it is as if he in so 
many words said, What is the use of God? What use is there in 
man’s fulfilling his most essential duties in life? 

II. The importance of religion. Put plainly, the question we have 
undertaken to answer sounds blasphemous. It sounds so because 
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it is so. It is well to translate the utterances of unbelief into their 
every-day, commonplace language. Religion is of use because it js 
important, and more important, than anything else in this world, 
It is the first of all conceptions, I might say. It is fundamental. It 
is the admission that God has created and, therefore, owns us, and 
because He owns us He has inalienable rights with regard to us. The 
fact remains that if the creature comes from God, and subsists 
through Him, man may do only what God wills, and go through life 
along the path appointed by Him, and tend toward the end God had 
in view in bringing him out of nothing. 

III. A few questions. Is this important? Is it important that 
man should at every moment of his existence acknowledge his de- 
pendence upon God? Is indifference in this matter rational? Is it 
safe? Because some who profess religion are not what they should 
be, is it reasonable to blame religion for it? Are they not wicked 
in spite of religion? Does religion teach them iniquity? On what 
does the materialist base his view? Is he sure there is no after life? 
Quite sure? What is his proof? Where is his authority? Is there 
no use in an institution which declares man’s origin? In an institu- 
tion which enlightens man as to his primal duties? In an institution 
which makes for righteousness here and security hereafter? 





XI.—ONE RELIGION Is AS Goop AS ANOTHER. 


Introduction.—The error implied in this assertion is of close kin- 
ship to the falsehood which is contained in the blasphemous question, 
“What is the use of religion?” They both are tainted with the 
guilt of what may be called indifferentism. There may be said to be 
two kinds of indifferentism. One is general, and applies to all re- 
ligion. It might take this form of expression: It is a matter of no 
concern whether one professes religion or not. About this miscon- 
ception enough has been said already. The second species is ex- 
pressed in the heading of this sketch. What a sweeping declaration 
it is! What arrogance and what ignorance it displays. It displays 
arrogance first. 
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I. The presumption of the opinion is readily perceived when we 
consider that it runs counter to the prevailing practice of mankind, 
of whom the majority profess some form of belief with a persistency 
and a loyalty which admits of no other form. It is a slur on the 
early history of religion, of which so many members clung so stead- 
fastly to one rather than to another creed, that they suffered exile, 
persecution and torture, and death rather than surrender or change 
in the least their faith. It is pharisaical inasmuch as the indifferentist 
thanks God, if he ever thanks God, or if he has the crudest notion of 
the Divinity, that he is not like other men. It would be difficult to 
characterize the indifferentist; it would be difficult to tabulate his 
mental conditions, and it might be dangerous to diagnose his moral 
symptoms. As for his logic—and individuals of the indifferentist 
stamp pride themselves on the inerrancy of their rational processes— 
it is almost ridiculous enough to excite inextinguishable laughter. 
For it is not to be sanctioned by reason that it matters not what 
religion one professes, that one religion is as good as another. One 
religion is not as good as another: 

II. (a) There are religions, and their dogmas are contrary to 
truth and their ethics an abomination. They propose what is untrue 
for belief and for practice what is wrong. One religion, therefore, 
is not as good as another, because there are some religions which 
are bad. (b) In the variety of creeds which exist, some contradict 
each other totally, and all contradict each other in part. Is it logical 
to admit both the yea and nay of doctrine? (c) God is the founder 
of religion. Is He equally the founder of contradiction and false- 
hood? Are all religions equally acceptable to Him? (d) Christ 
established one religion. He said to His apostles, teach all nations 
to “observe all things whatsoever I have commanded you.” Did 
He teach His disciples all the errors, all the heresies, all the schisms 
with which the religions of the world have been inundated? Did 
He establish one or many religions? If many, well might we ex- 
claim, What was the use of His preaching? What has He brought 
to mankind? Heresy, schism, error did not need a divine propagator. 
These things are human creations. Truth is one; God is one; 
Christ is one; religion is one. Is the God of indifferentism an ador- 
able God? Is He the most pert -t being? Is He substantial sanctity 
and substantial truth if one religion is as good as another? Arrogant, 
ignorant, criminal, and blasphemous is the affirmation of the indiffer- 
entist. 
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XII.—THERE IS NO Gob. 


Introduction.—The expressing, the writing down of the above 
affirmation shocks universally. It is an assertion which points to a 
revolting order of intelligence and conduct. Not in all the languages 
of the world, not in all utterances of mankind is there an averment 
so horrible, so blasphemous, so ignominious. It reveals mental and 
moral degeneracy of the lowest type. So abominable is it that with 
exceptions which may easily be counted there is not a philosopher 
who refuses to affirm that any one professing atheism is insincere or 
brutalized. This is true of thinkers before and since Christ. Says 
Cicero: “ The existence of God is so manifest that I can hardly be- 
lieve in the sanity of the one who denies it’ (De Nat. Deorum. II, 
44). “ Nobody,” says St. Augustine, “ denies God save one whose 
interest it is that there be no God.” We may safely admit that God 
is. Atheists there are, but not atheists of the mind, but of the heart 
and the passions. It is false that there is no God, for it is true that 
God is. 

I. It is false that there is no God. One grows weary of defend- 
ing the glorious truths of Christianity against enemies who advance 
no new difficulties, but persistently repeat those which have been 
urged since the beginning. Let us just as defiantly deny the atheistic 
proposition as they boldly put it forth. Let us ask them to prove that 
there is no God. Have they ever proved it? Have they ever, with 
all their ingenuity, framed an argument of which the propositions 
are undeniable, and from which is logically deducible the conclusion: 
God does not exist? All they have alleged amounts merely to a 
slender, perhaps hanging on the gossamer thread of an unrea- 
sonable doubt. Have they ever propagated their irreligion? that is, 
propagated so as to plant in minds a conviction immovable, or to 
touch hearts with a persuasion which remains in spite of threats, 
persecution, and death? It is to be remembered that we are treating 
of what is termed theoretical atheism. Until more forcible proofs 
than mere assertion are forthcoming, the belief in God’s existence 
will be an undisputed possession in the thoughts of men. This is 
only a negative reply, but positive answers are not wanting. II. 
While it is false that God does not exist, it must be true that the 
existence of the Supreme Being can not be questioned. It must not 
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be forgotten in all these sketches we prescind from faith. Faith 
makes every thing clear. Here and now we are appealing to com- 
mon sense. It is obvious to the most uncultured mind just on the 
confines of sanity that God is a word we have used and heard since 
our childhood. Not only we have heard and used it, but, moreover, 
we understood its meaning. Perhaps we grasped its meaning more 
readily than the signification of anything else proposed to us. What 
does this fact prove? It proves that the idea of a Supreme Being 
is natural to the human soul, that this voice of nature is sincere and 
unalterable. Says Cicero: “ An opinion which has in its favor the 
positive testimony of the human race can not but be true” (De Nat. 
Deor., 1, 17). And Aristotle declared that, “ What all men hold 
instinctively as true, is a truth of nature.” This belief grows with 
our development. If it weakens during the storm of passions, it 
breaks out like a blaze at the hour of death. Like a rainbow, it 
reaches from our cradle to our grave, and life would be dark without 
it. This is a fact. Have atheists such a fact in their repertoire of 
sophistries ? 





XII1.—* THERE Is No Gop.” 


Introduction.—Once more let us stigmatize this declaration as the 
most shameless, the most profligate ever made. To utter it there is 
required an effrontery and a corruption which can proceed only 
from a mind given over to pride or from a heart abandoned to every 
wicked desire, and perhaps to the most grasping greed and the most 
abominable lusts. The voice that speaks it is the voice of one dead 
to the strongest instincts of nature, the voice of one who sets him- 
self in opposition to his whole environment. Every tongue—the 
tongue of man, all the tongues of earth, sea, and sky—proclaim the 
glory of God. The tongue of the atheist alone emits the only dis- 
cordant note in this grand chorus of creatures hymning the praises 
of the omnipotent Creator of the Universe. “ Whither shall I go 
from thy spirit or whither shall I flee from thy face? If I take my 
wings early in the morning and dwell in the uttermost parts of the 
sea, even there also shall thy hand lead me and thy right hand shall 
hold me” (Ps. 138). What sphere, or what land, or what depth, or 
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what height shall the atheist and the scoffer inhabit to be screened 
from the face of God? Repellently and indignantly we deny the 
colossal falsehood, and confess that God exists, because, 

I. Mankind has been in possession of this truth from the begin- 
ning. Collect the votes of mankind, and the verdict will be an over- 
whelming majority in favor of God’s existence—a majority so over- 
whelming from the beginning until this third year of the twentieth 
century of the modern era that the opponents will be nowhere dis- 
coverable. East, west, north, and south—wherever a human being 
breathes or has breathed, savage or civilized be he, every eye looks 
Godward. Every heart has throbbed with a sentiment of the In- 
finite. No matter how impoverished a language may be, it has 
always the word God. Cicero sums up the experience of all history 
anterior to his own day, and predicted infallibly the whole future 
until the end of time in this regard when he says: “ There exists no 
people however barbarous which has not had the thought of God” 
(De leg. 1, 24). How many countries have been explored since his 
age, and the word of the Roman philosopher remains unshaken. 
This is a fact universal and incontestable. It is an assured sign of 
truth. Hence the religious sentiment always alive is founded on rea- 
son and verity. Before advancing any other proof, let us examine, 

II. An Objection. But priests or legislators may have invented 
religion, and thus have inaugurated the idea of God. We ask, are 
heart-sentiments invented? Are instincts promulgated by law or 
exhortation? Were priests before religion? Can the existence of 
the priesthood be explained otherwise than by the preexistence of 
the religious sentiment? Does not the fact that from the very be- 
ginning legislators like Minos, Solon, Lycurgus, Numa admitted 
that religion is necessary as a foundation, for social stability? Does 
not this fact prove that the religious sentiment was deeply, power- 
fully, and universally alive in souls? Moreover, where does history 
narrate the invention of the religious idea? Again, let us demand 
from unbelievers whether all history does not mark them as isolated 
monsters in the domain of events. The pity of it! They have 
wickedly departed from their God. 
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A COURSE IN SACRED ELOQUENCE. 
BY THE REV. JOHN PLACID CONWAY, O.P., 5.T.M. 
First Part (Continued). 

VI. THe MATERIAL CAUSE. 


The Old Testament in its entirety can be used as a boundless field for 
gleaning examples of wholesome morai points. The preacher has con- 
stantly to lay stress on God’s Justice in visiting sin, Mercy in condoning 
offenses, Power in performing mighty works, etc., all of which are profusely 
illustrated in Holy Writ. Sometimes a name may be substituted for a 
deed, and the list.of moral heroes as well as the delinquents can be found in 
the same pages. Abel (innocence), Enoch (pleasing unto God), Noah 
(just), Abraham (faithful), Moses (meek), Jesus (chaste), David (sor- 
rowing), etc. Of all books in the Old Testament the most profitable to 
commit to memory is the Latin version of the Psalms, since every sentiment 
of the soul before God is to be found in them. 

Tue New TESTAMENT is, as a whole, vastly more important in itself 
and profitable as a study with a view to preaching. Like the Old, it may 
be considered as comprising: 

1. Dogmatic Truths, of deed or word. 

2. Moral Precepts and examples. 

3. Ascetical Counsels. 

4. Prophecy Fulfilled. 

It may be divided into two classes of books, the historical and ethical. 
To the first class belong the Gospels with the Acts. to the latter the Epistles. 

1. Docmatic Trutus. The basis of belief lies in the Holy Gospels: they 
are the written deposits of Faith, of which Theology is the scientific form. 
The Nature of God, the Trinity in Unity, Incarnation, Redemption, Judg- 
ment, Means of Salvation, Evangelical Counsels, Nature and Mission of 
the Church, etc., are therein taught authoritatively. The Sacred Books are 
of the weightiest import to the preacher, and should be ever on his lips, 
for they are a divine word, whereas the science of theology apart from them 
is purely human. Nor ought that other fount of authority—“ the unwritten 
word,” or Tradition—be overlooked. 

2. Morat Precepts: these are to be found abundantly in our Lord’s 
words, notably in the parables, nor could nobler examples be set before the 
people than those so beautifully drawn in the Gospels. 

3. ASCETICAL CouNSELS, as of Poverty, Chastity, Obedience, Self-denial, 
Prayer, pursuit of Perfection, etc., are conveyed in the Sermons on the 
Mount, and at the Last Supper, and in the calling of the Apostles, or 
Christ’s invitation to follow after Himself. 
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4. PropHEcy FuLFILtep. This is readiest grasped by reading our Lord’, 
Life through the aid of a Commentator, who at each stage recalls the clear 
_ foretelling, and accentuates its literal fulfilment. Christ appealed to it: ¢. g., 
“This day is this word fulfilled in me” (Luke iv. 21). This concludes the 
first fount of the Corpus. predicabilium, viz., the Sacred Scriptures of 
either Testament, at once the first, and fullest, and weightiest. The appli- 
cation of the Epistles we relegate to Ethics. 

THE SECOND FOUNT of preaching material should be looked for in Sums 
of Apologetics. The model Apologist is St. Justin Martyr: Origen against 
Celsus is the earliest: most of the early Fathers, and some of the later, are 
purely Apologists. The true Christian Apology may be defined as “a 
reasonable account of our faith:” on the other hand, a polemist is one who 
exposes error to confute it. St. Athanasius against the Arians uses the 
polemic style. There are many useful modern Apologists, notably such as 
have wielded the pen in defense of Revelation, the Divinity of our Lord, 
the Mission of the Church.* 

THE THIRD, FOURTH, AND FIFTH FOUNTS are Theology according to its 
branches of Dogmatic, Moral, and Ascetical. The first, while securing 
immunity from error in the use of terminology, is rarely of service to the 
preacher, since the realm of dogma, especially of the Scholastics, is quite 
beyond the vulgar grasp. To the priest charged with the burden of a weekly 
sermon, the best possible field of matter is the Prima Secundae and 
Secunda Secundae of St. Thomas’ Summa Theologica; most editions give 
the places to be consulted for the year’s Epistles and Gospels. What could 
be more profitable or entertaining than the nature of virtue and sin? An 
excellent Retreat for men can be given out of the Virtue of Religion and the 
Cardinal Virtues. The Catechism of the Council of Trent has a good 
synopsis of sermons upon all the useful topics, referring the preacher to 
their exposition in the body of the work. Since the aim of preaching is to 
make men better Christians, the preacher ought to set aside the subtleties 
and moot points of the schools, and go in for popularizing Moral Theology. 
Open the General Index to the Summa and the whole matter on any given 
subject lies before one in epitome: turn to the texts indicated and one has 
proof of argument and authority even more than sufficient. The art will 
then lie in popularizing the text, that is, in bringing it home to minds less 
versed in it than his own, for the speaker must be their brain. Ascetical 
Theology is of some use, slight indeed, in preparing matter for Conferences, 
or for Retreats: while storing the mind, it is singularly unpractical for the 
preacher, and ought to fall directly under the Confessor’s domain. Such 
are the writings of St. Francis de Sales, Schram, Sa, Scaramelli, St. 
Alphonsus, and others who deal with the inner life. 

LASTLY, we have to grasp and present Christian Ethics to the people. The 
higher school is Apostolic, the Epistles of St. Paul, St. Peter, St. John, St. 
James, St. Barnabas: the lower school is the philosophical Treatise of 
Ethics usually read in the schools. 

It is useful to show how the natural law written in men’s hearts, or in 


* Loca Theologica, Propaideutica, Défenses, Replies. 
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the laws of society, bears out the revealed law as to men’s conduct indi- 
vidually and socially. Social questions have to be dealt with, the rights of 
parents and rulers, Education according to conscience, the human _ pro- 
clivities from atavism, and a hundred more moral and burning questions 
of the day, are all set forth to hand; the sower has but to scatter the seed. 

This concludes our first part, which deals only with the nature and causes 
of Sacred Oratory. 

TAKING NoTES. A most profitable work, if rightly done. (1) Choose 
some convenient method. (2) Keep to that one method. (3) Keep up 
the practice of note taking. 

Pian. Have three books: One for plans of sermons for Sundays and 
festivals; another with plans of moral subjects apart, and leave space for 
about four plans on each topic; let the third book serve as a repository of 
extracts to be used as occasion serves. This third book ought to be divided 
into two sections, each arranged alphabetically, the first containing sayings, 
e. g. extracts from Holy Scriptures, Spiritual writers, Holy Fathers, or 
passages of note generally; the second should be devoted to anecdotes and 
illustrations. Read with a view to compiling matter for sermons. Let the 
notes be short, examples curtailed, and the source set down as well for after 
reference. 


(Will be continued.) 
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SERMONS, ADDRESSES, ETC., DELIVERED ON VARIOUS 
OCCASIONS. 


GOLDEN JUBILEE OF ST. PATRICK’S PARISH, CLEVE- 
LAND, OHIO, NOVEMBER 18, 1903. 


SERMON PREACHED BY HIS GRACE ARCHBISHOP 
IRELAND. 


“ How lovely are thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth and 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord. . . . Thy altars, O Lord of hosts, my 
King and my God! Blessed are they that dwell in thy house, O Lord; they 
shall praise thee for ever and ever.”’—Ps. 1xxxiii. 


From the shades of the past, awakened by memory’s wand, fifty years 
rise before us—fifty years of soul-service and soul-life in St. Patrick’s 
Church. 

It is well that the closing day of those fifty years be marked by solemn 
ceremony—in which we praise the Lord of heaven for the harvests of 
divine love and grace garnered during those years—in which we take to our- 
selves the holy resolve that the harvests of the future be not unequal to 
those of the past in beauty and in richness. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Why are the churches built? Of what use are they to men? Of what 
value are they? 

This is an age of positivism. Things are prized for their results—their 
bearings upon human needs and their power to satisfy those needs. To 
dream and to sentiment small room is allotted. Tell me, the age cries out, 
what the things you speak of do for me, and I will tell you what the value 
is which I shall set upon them. 

To this age of positivism, which claims to know only the needs of human 
life on earth, I put my question: What is the value of churches? I shall 
answer it from the age’s own postulates. 

Build as you will, fellow-men, structures of a hundred other kinds: homes 
and shops, schools and justice-halls, factories and banks. All such are 
needed; they minister to the demands of material life. But, fellow-men, 
are there not bubbling up from your being’s deepest fibre other de- 
mands, which matter and all the fashions of matter do not and can not 
satisfy; which, in their craving for their fill, impel you upward and im- 
periously bid you seek satiety from invisible, supernatural regions? Writ- 
ten it is on holiest page, and written it is in man’s nature, sculptured there 
in traces ineffaceable: “ Not in bread alone doth man live, but in every word 
that proceedeth from the mouth of God.” That the food from the skies, 
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so necessary to man’s truest life, be grasped by the hungering soul, build, 
fellow-men, temples sacred to the religion of the Most High. 
* x * * * * * * * 

I define the Church: The house of prayer. 

Prayer is the rising of the soul to God in adoration and praise, in thanks- 
giving and petition. 

The rising of the soul to God is the soul’s native law. By native law 
the plant imprisoned in subterranean darkness speeds toward the light of 
day its restless vines, ever weak and colorless, until they have absorbed 
the coveted rays. By native law the dependent infant reaches toward the 
mother its tiny hands, invoking love and help. In like manner the soul of 
man rises toward God. 

That religion—the soaring of the sovl toward God, is a natural instinct 
of humanity, is proven by the universality of its manifestations. Never 
was there a people, or a tribe, without religion. The outward forms into 
which it translates itself are dissimilar; not seldom, even these are rude and 
barbarous, betraying too vividly the lowness of the mind which guided 
and fashioned them. But what the forms were is a question irrelevant: my 
thesis for the nonce is the existence of the religious instinct in human nature 
under all circumstances and conditions, in all ages and beneath all skies. 
Forms of religion vary; religion remains the fact unchangeable. We may 
take notice of occurrences of our present times. There are to-day those 
multitudes who are willing to throw aside Christ and His revelation. Do 
they remain without a form of religion? This they will not, they can not 
do. They must, if not in one way, then in some other, move toward the 
invisible and the supernatural. Veiled prophets come out from the moun- 
tains of remote India; self-missioned teachers spring up in the neighboring 
city or village; they are the bearers, they say, of a message of religion; 
and hungering crowds hurry to greet them. It is but another manifestation 
of the religious instinct in humanity. Men may depart from established 
forms of religion, however rational those be; from religion itself they do 
not depart. Religion is universal in the life of humanity. 

What is so universal in humanity as religion is no accident in its life, 
no mere rippling of whim or fancy upon the surface of its activities; it is 
a deeply imbedded law of its very nature, such that without it humanity is 
not itself, as the sun of the firmament is not itself if the power were not in 
it to give out light and heat. 

That here and there individuals declare they are void of the religious 
instinct, goes for naught, in presence of humanity’s universal ascent toward 
the heavens. A fact of that kind merely imposes the interrogation: Are 
such individuals normal parts and parcels of legitimate humanity? 

From God to God—this the everlasting scroll written across the forehead 
of humanity. 

Turn, I beg you, into close introspection of yourself the calm eye of 
thoughtful observation. Is there not there, in the depths of your soul, a 
ceaseless throbbing of dependency? No; you are not from yourself; nor 
are you from the beings around you, no less fragile and fleeting than you 
are. And yet you are not from nothing. Your reasons speaks to the con- 
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trary. Whence then? From a Being Eternal—the Author of all else 
and because the Author of all else, a Being Infinite and incomprehensible, 
supremely good and supremely intelligent. To your throbbing of ¢. 
pendency, what now succeeds? The child recognizing its parent—the jp. 
stinctive rush toward the eternal, in adoration and praise, in love, thanks. 
giving and petition. This is the vital, resistless swing of the soul, and this 
is religion—from God to God. 

To forbid to the soul the giving of itself to God in acts of religion ig to 
smother the imperious utterance of its self-consciousness, to repress the 
instinctive breathings necessary to its growth and its life. 

The soul exhales itself in prayer and invocation to the infinite. In fe. 
turn, it takes back into itself from the Infinite something of the Infinite’s 
own life and power. The ascent of the human to the divine, the descent 
of the divine to the human—these, the conditions of life and growth for the 
soul. 

Sprung upward on the wing of worship and love, the soul is in the im- 
mediate presence of truth, goodness, beauty—ideal and supreme. Being 
feeds from ambient atmosphere. It is the law of matter; it is the law of 
spirit. In proximity with the Divine, the soul inhales the life of the Divine, 
Ideal truth has illumined its understanding; ideal goodness has tempered 
its will; ideal beauty has shed splendor over its whole countenance. The 
soul is transformed. It returns to earth, a new entity. While still moving 
upon the earth, it dominates earth’s possessions; it scorns and defies the 
miasmata of earth’s mires and lowlands; it purifies earth’s aspirations, and 
in its repeated flights toward the infinite lifts even other souls that are near 
it to heights of inspiration and of daring otherwise unknown and inacces- 
sible. 

Rich, too, are the free-willed gifts cast by generous Omnipotence into the 
treasury of the soul in reward for its acts of worship and invocation. “ Better 
is one day in Thy courts, O Lord, above thousands.” . . . “ For God 
loveth mercy and truth; the Lord will give grace and glory. He will not 
deprive of good things them that walk in innocence: © Lord of hosts, 
blessed is the man that trusteth in Thee.” 

I appeal, children of God, to the facts of your blessed experience. When 
did you, on bended knee, salute the Infinite, saying, “ Our Father who art 
in heaven,’ without the feeling that you were rising into a higher and 
better life, that a new sunshine was shedding upon you its rays and warming 
you into sweetest and purest ethereal love? When did you, amid sorrowing 
moments of trial and temptation, exclaim: “ My help is in the name of the 
Lord; O Lord, hasten to my help,” without the inmost conviction that 
strength and comfort, such as earth does not allow, were descending into 
your heart, recreating it into joyousness and victory? When did you fall 
prostrate in adoration within the sacred precincts of the temple of religion 
without a thrill, as it were, from the harmonies of God’s supernal abode, 
passing through your soul, and attuning it, in manner extraordinary, to 
the music of eternal truth and eternal love? When did you depart from 
the temple, God’s house on earth, without new strength to battle with sin 
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and misery, without new ambition to serve faithfully God, and for God’s 
sake, fellow-man? 

The soul of man exhales itself in worship and prayer in all places and 
at all times; wherever and whenever it speaks to God, God listens and in 
answer pours out love and beneficence. But the place where Heaven comes 
nearest to earth, where the Divine breathings meet in closest contact the 
breathings of the human soul, is the church, which the Lord Himself named 
emphatically “ the Lord’s house,” “the house of prayer.” There all con- 
ditions unite to uplift the soul into the attitude of prayer; there soul lends 
to soul its upbearing wing, and prayer is no longer the secluded act of a 
solitary soul, but the collective flight of humanity itself; there, all the ties 
which link humanity to its Ruler and Father are set into activity to bring 
man up and to bring God down. ‘“ Where there are two or three gathered 
together in My name, there I am in the midst of them.” This, the promise 
of Him who came from heaven to teach us to pray. When the temple in 
Jerusalem was completed, and solemn consecration made of it, “the majesty 
of the Lord filled the house;” the Lord set there in manner most special 
His throne of grace, whence to give generous answer to sacrifice and peti- 
tion. And if this was true of the Temple of Solomon, how much more so 
must it be of the Christian church, where dwells in Eucharistic love the In- 
carnate God of Galilee, in order that poor, trembling, suffering humanity, 
wrapt up physically, as it were, into the embrace of the divinity, take into 
itself, as its very own, the richness of the power and the glory of the 
divinity. 

Where men are, there churches, houses of prayer, must be built, if there 
human life is normal and complete. Whatever other the buildings that 
cover the land, and proffer to men their uses, if provision is not made for 
man’s higher and better life, man is not uplifted toward the skies: he is 
but a part of the clay upon which he rests his feet, a part of the matter 
which is his daily food; he is not man, as God created him, as his very 
nature fain would have him be. 

* * * * * * * * * 

I define the Church: The house of spiritual strength and spiritual health. 

Is it sufficient that man have strength and health of body, in order that 
his life be human; in order that the noble purposes to which he is impelled 
be safely reached? Assuredly not. Man is not the tiger, nor the lion; the 
man is a moral entity, ruled by laws of moral righteousness, and dependent 
upon the due observance of those laws for what within him and around 
him is not of the mere animal. Without morals individual man is de- 
humanized; the family hearthstone loses beauty and sacredness; the social 
organism becomes a fragile shell; the whole race of mankind is bowed 
to barbarism and ruin. All teachers of men proclaim the need of morals; 
all institutions of humanity cry out for morals; all progress and eleva- 
tion in humanity rest upon morals as the solitary foundation upon 
which they may be built. Whence, then. do morals come? Morals are 
acts of the free human will. The intellect propounds principles which guide 
and influence the will: the will yields assent to those principles. Force 
from without at times is able to hold back the will from exterior mani- 
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festations of its intent; it can not control the soul in its interior life where 
lies the root of human morality. Decrees of legislatures and bayonets of 
armies never create morals. 

Principles are required that reach into the fibre of the soul. What shall 
those principles be? The philosophy of earth has read out its principles, 
They are idlest theories, vain and f: tile barriers to the fierce passions that 
burn with volcanic fury in the bbsom of humanity. The appeal is to the 
radiant beauty of virtue. But, to the eye fevered with passion, virtue 
loses radiance and evil puts on dazzling glow. The appeal is the welfare 
of society. But what cares he for society who is its castaway and the 
victim, as he believes, of its rules and orderings? The appeal is to the 
ultimate weal of the human race. But he who feels that he is the mere atom 
in the mass is but little disposed to do himself violence for the sake of other 
atoms, of which he knows nothing and for which he cares nothing. The 
atom is selfish, and seeks self: no promised vista of remote good to others, 
removed from it by unreachable time, will deaden in it the clamorings of 
exacting appetite. 

Philosophers, seated in an easy chair, far away from ills and fears, find 
slender difficulty in propounding theories of righteousness; romancing men 
and women, whose surroundings forbid the approach of dreaded temptation, 
find slender difficulty in repeating those theories and proposing them to 
the crowds. The touchstone of their value is the experiment made upon 
the troubled and palpitating humanity, writhing in pain and misery, to whose 
vision sin is opening the pathway to fields of apparent peace and _ pleasure. 
Such theories of morals as the philosophy of earth proposes! What are 
they to the youth maddened by wild fire coursing through his veins, and 
guarded, he imagines, by solitude and darkness: to the victim of grinding 
penury, who spies plenty in artful robbery or murder; to the shame-stricken 
and the unfortunate to whom self-inflicted death brings full rescue from 
woe and remorse? Such theories—what are they to slaves of pelf and 
power, vowed insatiably to avarice and to ambition, confident that cunning 
manipulation of men and things will not only shield from detection, but even 
win favor and applause. Such theories of morals as the philosophy of 
earth proposes—they are formulas to be toyed with in playful discussions 
of the problems of humanity’s life; they are without weight in the practical 
solution of those problems. 

Pitiable it is to hear the frequent discourse on the need of morals, to 
witness the frequent outreaching of the hand in search of enduring props 
on which to rest them. I do justice to my fellow-men of the present age. The 
gaping chasms affright them, which open daily wider and wider, as morals 
private and public weaken and decline amid the ever-increasing forces of 
matter and the ever-increasing complexities of social and civil interests; 
and, sorely distressed, they cry out, in earnestness and sincerity: Whence 
will come to us salvation? Alas! too often the fatal mistake is theirs: where 
salvation is not, thither they turn. 

How generous men are in building up schools and universities, in 
endowing libraries and fostering by all possible means the growth of mind 
in knowledge of the laws and secrets of nature and of the happenings of 
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human history. Morals, it is thought, are in this manner made surer and 
safer. Not I who shall belittle the value of knowledge or the agencies set 
to work in its behalf. But this I shall say: Morals do not come from knowl- 
edge of this kind; they do not come from nature’s whole realm. 

Human morals come from Almighty God; and inasmuch as men are in 
need of morals, so are they in need of the Almighty God, and of intimate 
intercommunion with Him. 

Be there over men the living moral law—the Supreme Sovereign, impos- 
ing upon men, in His creative act, the moral law as the native law of their 
being, and by His omnipotent authority enforcing upon them the observance 
of that law. Abstractions do not dominate the will of man: laws, what- 
ever their form, do not command, unless with the laws there be the living 
legislator and the Lord to sanction them, and sustain them with His 





authority. 
The Creator, as His works demonstrate, is a God of law. Creating man, 


He made him subject to law—to physical law in his physical being, to moral 
law in his moral being. Ruling men, the God of law rewards them who 
follow law, and punishes them who violate it. 

Those, the principles of eternal truth upon which to build human morals. 
Teach men ic “now and remember those principles. And teach them to 
draw down upon their souls from the skies the dews of divine grace that 
they have the force to follow their principles. For man, even in the pres- 
ence of the divine legislator, is weak and in need of help that he may keep 
the commandments. The philosophy of earth makes the mistake of ignoring 
the weakness of man—weakness which man in his inner consciousness feels 
and understands, of which the story of humanity is an abiding confession. 
In vain, however, would the philosophy of earth proclaim the moral weak- 
ness of man, since it holds in hand no balm to heal his infirmities. Not so 
with the philosophy of heaven. The Lord of Heaven is powerful “to 
strengthen the feeble hands and to confirm the weak knees;” to our peti- 
tions for His love and grace He gives attentive hearing. 

You perceive, my brethren, why churches are built, why men are bidden 
throng their portals. 

The church is the school of divine truth, the shrine of divine grace. 
In the church, sacred to the name of Jesus, the God-man of Galilee speaks 
to-day as of yore He spoke along the shores of Genesareth: He speaks 
through the ministry, which He commissioned to teach all nations, with 
which He promised to be until the end of time. There the lessons are re- 
peated that God is sovereign, that man’s lot in eternity is conditioned upon 
his conduct in the present life. In the church the moral law, as it is writ- 
ten upon the human conscience, as it is explained and widened by the 
precepts of supernatural revelation, is read out in all its bearings, and its 
obligations, so that no uncertainty is allowed as to its meaning or its ap- 
plication. In the church there goes out to the soul, in return for its long- 
ings, the current of the mercies and the riches of divine life which once 
trickled down from Calvary’s cross upon suffering and sinful humanity. 

The church is the shrine of grace. There, upon the altar, the sacrifice 
of the cross is repeated in propitiation and impetration—the victim that is 
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slain being none other than He who, because of the reverence due Him, 
is always heard by the Father. There the sacramental founts are open 
that all who are athirst may drink, and be refreshed and invigorated with 
the very nectar of heaven. In the sacrament of penance the bruised and 
wounded soul hearkens to sweet pardon; in that of the Eucharist the food 
of angels is our food, that the strength and the purity of angels become 
our strength and our purity. 

Time and again we have turned away from the battlefields of life where 
the vision was growing dim and the moral energies were sinking back- 
ward, faint and dying amid the world’s pestilential air, and, entering into 
the temple of the living God, felt new breathings passing over the soul that 
quickly restored it to vigor and health, and evoked within it new aspirations 
and new impulses, beneath the throbbings of which the task was easy to 
scorn the deadliest attacks of sin and vice, and bear off in every warfare 
the palm of victory for virtue and righteousness. The facts which we 
witness in ourselves and in others around us are the facts of universal 
history. Wherever the religious life was freshest and strongest, there 
morals reached their highest level. 

That now and then, men, to whose steppings the threshold of the church 
is not unfamiliar, fall a prey to sin, is no argument against the moral 
power of religion. Free will ever remains in man: due conditions in 
absorbing the divine current, and in shunning the occasions of evil are not 
always duly observed. The question is—what is the rule, not what is the 
exception? The rule is that the use of religious influences gives moral 
strength; the rule is that where those influences are not sought, moral 
weakness prevails, and defeat in moral warfare strews the ground with 
wreckage and death. 

* * * * * * * * * 

I define the church: It is the house of hope. 

A deepest need of the human soul, amid its strugglings over the path- 
way of life, is hope. O, the pathway of life! How arduous the march! 
It is never-ending effort, never-ending struggle! Barriers there are at 
every step; abysses there are beneath every footfall; clouds of dreary 
gloom overhang the traveler: misfortune and misery continuously assail 
him. Moments of calm and sunshine come but seldom. When they do 
come, the menace is ever with them that they are of brief duration. And 
then, a short way off, stands death, sickle in hand, before whom all, whoever 
we are, however we are armed, must, one time or another, fall to the ground. 

What is it that sustains in this wearying march the soul of man, evoking 
from him the effort he must put forth, holding off the heavy clouds that 
press downward upon him? Hope—and hope only—the vision of a goal 
to be reached, beckoning him to go forward despite all obstruction, offering 
to his troubled soul a prize worthy of his labor, and by the promise of this 
prize begetting comfort amid sorrow, peace and sweetness amid agonizing 
pain. 

Man is so made that to live he must find in life a purpose that makes 
life worth the living. If the purpose before him is not real and abiding, 
there must be for him at least the illusion of a purpose, the phosphorescent 
glare which he mistakes for the planet of light, the fitful warmth of the 
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winter air, which he vainly imagines to be the long wished for summer. 
But illusions do not long deceive; and when they vanish, the darkness is 
only the more appalling, and the despair which takes the place of hope only 
the more destructive in its ravages. 

Is life worth living? The question is often put, and if no satisfactory 
answer is nigh, either life ceases or, if it still drags on, it is bereft of courage 
and joyousness, and while still called life, it is but the hollow and saddening 
echo of the grave. 

Pessimism, the feeling begotten in the absence of hope, is the knell of 
death to all the cherished ideals of the modern positivist world—joyousness 
of heart, social beneficence, growth of human power and human culture. 
And pessimism is a lurking evil of our day. Stealthily it spreads through 
society its deadly poison. In the horrid atmosphere it creates souls are 
benumbed, happiness and progress cease, life is despised and thrown aside 
as an unbearable burden. 

Blessed hope! What is it that will beget thee and hold thee in the souls 
of men? I answer—religion. 

The things of earth, the fairest and the best, do not satisfy the soul. How- 
ever plentifully they are given, they leave unfilled vast voids in the human 
heart; they last but a day; they are never offered apart from some ill, some 
pain; and, such as they are, the multitudes never grasp them—the multi- 
tudes are left ever thirsting, ever hungering. Illusions they are—the things 
of earth. Only by constant conjuring of shadows to blind and deceive is 
earth able to hold men upon its surface and stir them into a hectic flush 
of effort and of life. 

An Omnipotent Father above us, bidding us toil and suffer for His sake 
and the sake of eternal righteousness, and holding out, as the reward of 
victorious struggle, the supreme bliss of the skies; this it is that begets in 
man’s soul unconquerable hope, and gives to human life a purpose and a 
meaning. Heaven awaiting us—what matters the emptiness of the things of 
earth? What matters poverty or suffering? Heaven awaiting us, where 
are the terrors of death itself? Heaven awaiting us, it is easy to wrestle 
with temptation; it is easy to put forth effort to live and to make life 
profitable, whether to one’s self or to others. Heaven awaiting us, pain is 
changed into pleasure, and darkness into light. The foreshadow of heaven 
robes even earth with the glow of eternity’s light. 

Why build churches? That heaven be brought down to men; that hope 
remain upon earth. 

* * * * * * * * * 

It is, I have said, an age of positivism. Well, on the ground of rigid 
positivism, is there not value to churches? To the believer, the supreme 
value of the church is that it is the doorway to eternal life. But useful 
is the church to all things: “It has the promise of the life that is, and of 
the life that is to come.” It has the promise of the life that is, and because 
of this promise, to an age which measures all things by their effect upon this 
life, by their power to satisfy its needs, I say, be there churches in the land. 

America, queen of nations, queen of our heart’s love, shall I speak to thee 
a word of warning? Build churches and see that thy people cross often 
their thresholds. A giant thou art in all that makes for material develop- 
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ment and prosperity; a giant thou art in thy ambition that thou be in all 
things that make for social growth and grandeur the leader and the teacher. 
Make, then, religion the foundation upon which thou buildest. Never did 
a nation grow and retain its health and strength without religion. It is 
history; the measure of a nation’s power to bless its people, to bless the 
world, the measure of its power to live and to endure, was the measure 
of its religious convictions and its religious practices. Rome grew with its 
temples. Even the religion of the gods of Rome had power for the uplifting of 
the soul, the propagation of morals, the begetting of hopefulness, which 
agnosticism, mere secularism, has not and can not have. If I choose be- 
tween the religion of Jupiter and Minerva and the arid, soul-drying 
agnosticism of modern times, I choose for my country Minerva and Jupiter; 
for, at least, Minerva and Jupiter bespoke a supernatural world toward 
which, however faintly, they bade men uplift their eyes, while agnosticism 
commands men to see but black, cold clay, and to believe themselves mere 
atoms of clay. But loving and potent Jesus, whose pure teachings and sweet 
influences have given us religion stainless and undefiled, Thou reignest over 
America, and in Thee America will live and prosper. 
* * * * * * * * * 

A final word with the positivism of the age, in answer to an objection 
which it will not fail to raise. 

I admit it will say, that the needs you speak of lie deeply embedded in 
the human soul; and I admit that God and heaven satisfy them, if a God 
and a heaven there are. But if a God and a heaven are dreams, religion is 
a dream, and there is no salvation for men, no satisfaction for the longings 
and aspirations of their souls. 

That our God and our heaven are not dreams, arguments in number, 
from reason and history, give proof. But for the moment I seek none other 
than that which positivism itself affords. The argument is briefly stated. 
That the needs and instincts of which I speak are facts, facts which can not 
be denied, positivism confesses. That they are not satisfied except through 
God and heaven, positivism must admit. Therefore, I say, God and heaven 
are facts, no less than the needs and instincts which call for them. 

In this world, this kosmos, as it is so rightly called, is it not the rule that 
where needs and instincts are discovered the goal toward which they irresist- 
ibly tend, is, also, discovered? What is there that the material body of man 
requires that is not to be found somewhere near it? What is there that the 
plant or the tree in the field, the mineral underground, the orb in the firm- 
ament requires for its development and completion that is not somewhere 
within reach? Is it in the more spiritual parts of the kosmos alone that this 
law fails? Is there to be in the soul of man a thirsting for the drink which 
has no existence, a hungering for the food which is never to be given to it? 
Is the soul of man to be forever idly distressed by an impetus of itself 
toward something without which its moral life is not possible, and that 
something a mere phantom? Is it possible that in the heart of man there 
is such depth that the void must never be filled, its ambitions never be 
satiated? If so, then this kosmos is for man naught but chaos and con- 
fusion; man has no place within its orderly embrace; man is the one 
creature in it that its laws do not reach. 
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The soul never would have been to be what it is, with needs and instincts 
and tendencies such as inhere to it, were not those needs and instincts to 
be satisfied, were not those tendencies to find their goal. Nature never fails 
in its designs. When it fits a being for something, when it makes this 
being such that without that something the life is incomplete, that some- 
thing is sure to be within reach. 

The facts and laws of nature are the appeal of positivism; the facts and 
laws of nature are our argument for God and Heaven; our argument for 
the church, the home and the shrine of religion. 

How lovely are Thy tabernacles, O Lord of hosts! My soul longeth and 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord; Thy altars, O Lord of hosts, my King 
and my God! Blessed are they who dwell in Thy house, O Lord; they 
shall praise Thee for ever and ever. 

I need not speak further to tell you what meaning there is in fifty years 
of soul-serving, and soul-life in St. Patrick’s Church; to tell you why we 
should mark by solemn ceremony the closing day of those fifty years. 

* * * * * * * * * 

Here, during fifty years, divine truth and grace have been poured out 
upon souls, fitting them for the battle of life, fitting them for the conquests 
of Heavenly bliss. Must you not thank God for the wonders that have been 
wrought, and rejoice that they were wrought in favor of souls near and 
dear to you? Here worshipped your fathers and your mothers, your friends 
and your neighbors. Here they were consoled, strengthened, and sancti- 
fied. To-day, from the courts of the Lord in Heaven, they mingle their 
joys and thanksgivings with your joys and thanksgivings, and unite their 
prayers with your prayers, that the reward which is theirs be one day your 
reward. 

Here ministered unto the flock entrusted to them noble priests and 
bishops. Their names you hold in sweetest reverence—the Conlans, Vincent 
and James, Father Mahoney, the holy and apostolic Rapp, the heroic and 
indomitable Gilmour. 

Shall you be worthy of former pastors and teachers? Shall you be 
worthy of your forefathers, the pioneers of the faith in St. Patrick’s Parish? 
To you—give answer. 

Theirs was the deep, undaunted faith of the early Catholic immigrants 
in America. Poor they were in goods of this world; rich they were in the 
graces of Heaven. Hard did they struggle, amid opposition and prejudice, 
to raise high the standard of the faith, to transmit to their children the high- 
born traditions of Catholic faith which they had borne with them as their 
most precious inheritance from their olden homes. Noble warriors of 
the faith—our early Catholic immigrants. Well is it for the Church of 
Christ if their sons are loyal to their lessons and examples! Times and 
conditions have changed. Opportunities and wealth are ours: prejudices 
against us have fallen to the ground: the tasks awaiting us, as Catholics, 
are comparatively of easy accomplishment. How much religion may expect 
from us—if only there remains to us the old fervor in the old faith which 
was the very life of our pioneer Catholics! That this fervor be ours to- 
day and to-morrow is the prayer which the jubilee of St. Patrick’s Church 
bids us send upward to the skies with deepest earnestness of soul. 








CATECHETICAL PART. 


THE ART OF QUESTIONING. 
BY THE REV. T. L. KINKEAD, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


The dictionaries tell us that “an art is a series of rules and tradi- 
tional methods to be used in the doing of some particular work, or 
the application of these methods and rules to the work.” But when 
we come to the Art of Questioning in Catechism, it is very difficult 
to lay down precise rules or methods applicable to all cases. Ques- 
tioning is the most natural of all methods of teaching. The object 
of questioning is to find out what the person already knows, so that 
we may not lose time going over matters that need not be explained. 
Questioning is perhaps the most natural method of acquiring and 
imparting knowledge, for it is the method by which the child gets 
its first information at its mother’s knee. If one has ever noticed 
little children seeking knowledge, he must have been amused, if not 
surprised, at the number and variety of their questions. Questions 
present difficulties for solution, and, therefore, fix the attention more 
rigidly on the subject under consideration. The question prepares 
the mind for the answer, and it makes the answer sink more deeply 
into the mind. We do not realize all the difficulties in a thing till we 
undertake to do it. We watch a game, for instance, and it seems 
quite simple, but when we take part in it we discover difficulties that 
were not apparent. In like manner, questions suggest new aspects 
of a subject, and present it in relations before unnoticed. 

Again, the answers given to questions show the bent of the mind 
and the direction of the thought, and this knowledge is a very im- 
portant element in the art of questioning. For what, then, are ques- 
tions useful? First, to develop information; second, to test knowl- 
edge; third, to train the faculty of observation; fourth, to fix the 
attention ; fifth, to stimulate thought ; sixth, to impress ideas ; seventh, 
to give variety. These are excellent results, and may all be ob- 
tained by good questioning. 

When, relative to Catechism, we talk of questioning, we must not 
forget that the subject on which we are going to question is a re- 
ligious subject—a divinely revealed subject, and, therefore, more 
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difficult than ordinary subjects. Our first difficulty is in the matter 
itself. Some persons have thought they could teach Catechism as 
they teach grammar or arithmetic, which are simple in the beginning 
and gradually grow more difficult as they advance. But the theory 
is wrong when there is question of teaching Catechism, because the 
child is confronted at the very outset with the most difficult problems 
that can engage the mind. God: The existence of God; the attri- 
butes of God; the providence of God. Man: The origin of man; the 
nature of man; the destiny of man. Moreover, in religious matters 
we have not adequate examples; not concrete objects that fully ex- 
plain or illustrate the thing we are teaching. What example, for 
instance, can one give for the Blessed Trinity? It stands alone, and 
is incomparable. One should not propose a question that is clearer 
than its answer, or present a difficulty that can not be removed unless 
he expects to produce confusion and doubt in the mind. 

In secular teaching we have simply to impart knowledge, but in 
religious teaching we have to impart not only knowledge, but a 
spirit of devotion as well. We have to teach faith and morals. 
Faith has to deal with belief, and morals with action. We have, 
therefore, a twofold object to attain when we are teaching religion, 
and we must frame our questions accordingly. They must be use- 
ful, clear, and to the point. The difficulty in framing questions on 
religion is so great that there has been written in all ages a great 
variety of Catechisms. All of these Catechisms might be grouped 
into six classes: The first class giving detached answers; that is to 
say, answers which, if they stood alone without the questions, would 
convey no meaning. If we should ask the question: “ Can man be 
saved without the grace of God?” and the answer printed for 
memorization should be “ He can not,” what truth does that answer 
standing alone convey to the mind of a child when he has forgotten 
the question? To overcome this difficulty others have written Cate- 
chisms in which they included the question in the answer, so as to 
make a complete statement. For example: “ Can man be saved with- 
out the grace of God?” A complete statement in the answer would 
be: “ Man can not be saved without the grace of God.” But there 
is a difficulty about this method also, particularly in definitions, where 
they begin with the same or similar words. For example: “ What 
is Baptism? Baptism is a Sacrament which cleanses us from original 
sin, makes us Christians, children of God, and heirs of heaven.” It 
will be found from experience that children relying wholly on the 
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memory, and not on the understanding, frequently confound answers 
of similar wording, giving one when another is required. Who has 
not heard the story of a bishop’s experience in examining a class of 
children? He once asked a boy, “ What is matrimony?” and got 
as a reply, “It is a middle state of punishment where some souls 
suffer for a time before they can go to heaven.” 

Some catechists insist too much on memory, and others too much 
on understanding, and both err by either excess or defect. Some 
in trying to make catechism very simple have fallen into error, be- 
cause their answers are not sufficiently complete to be strictly true, 
Others in trying to remedy this defect have gone to the other extreme 
and have presented too great an array of dogmatic facts. The suc- 
cessful catechist must choose a happy medium. Religious beliefs 
may be grouped into four classes: First, articles of faith that can not 
be denied without being guilty of heresy. Second, truths that are 
not articles of faith, but so near to that certainty that it would be 
rash to deny them. Third, pious practices sanctioned by the Church; 
and, Fourth, practices tolerated by the Church. For example: 
Articles of Faith. Such truths as the Real Presence in the Holy 
Eucharist. Truths almost articles of faith as the Assumption of the 
Blessed Virgin. Devotions sanctioned by the Church; such as the 
Devotion of the Holy Rosary or the Sacred Heart. Devotions tol- 
erated by the Church, like the St. Anthony’s Bread or Devotion of 
the Infant of Prague. Make clear the distinction and degree of 
credibility between these truths, and teach first the things that are 
of faith. It quite frequently happens that persons instructing chil- 
dren or others do not sufficiently distinguish between articles of faith 
and pious practices. If this distinction were kept clearly in mind 
well-disposed persons outside the Church would have fewer stum- 
bling blocks in regard to the true faith. 

As a matter of fact, the knowledge of religion is less important 
than the practice of it. Children or others learn their religion best 
by practising its duties, and hence we sometimes find persons wholly 
illiterate who have never studied catechism, as we understand it, 
but who, nevertheless, know more about their religion than many 
who are learned. As a rule, non-Catholic religious teachers preach 
very little Christian doctrine, their sermons being mere discussions 
of the topics of the day, and yet they hold the people in their several 
denominations by insisting on their respective practices. No amount 
of teaching will keep people in the faith if they neglect the practices 
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8 it imposes. We must all regret that there is in every part of the 
S world a considerable falling away from the Church of persons who 
f § as children have been instructed and have received the Sacraments. 
t 4 The fault can not be due to the truths taught, and it must, therefore, 


be ascribed to the method of teaching them. What we need is mod- 
ern methods of educating our children in religion, as in other studies. 
1 & One of the first requisites is to get the willing cooperation of the 
- learner. The Catechism has been a good deal of a drudge to most 
. children. To learn page after page in question and answer of dry 
matter far beyond the learner’s understanding is no agreeable task 
and needs strong incentives. We must use every legitimate device 
known to educators, and remember mere instruction is not education. 
One might give an elegant instruction to a class of stuffed dolls, but 
he would not educate them. In like manner the teaching of Cate- 
chism is not always the teaching of religion, and it must be borne 
in mind that Catechism is only a means to an end. 

To secure lasting results from our teaching, we must train the 
child’s memory, understanding, will, and habit. The memory must 
be stored with words and phrases to help the understanding. To 
begin with, there must be something to think about. The intelligence 
must be stored with ideas, i. e., the child must grasp the idea in the 
question or answer so as to recognize it no matter how expressed. 
Then the will must be stored with determinations, which are the 
conclusions arrived at through the work of intelligence. Habit must 
be formed by the repetition of the act. A thing may be in the mem- 
ory and not in the intellect ; it may be in the intellect and not in the 
will. It may be in the will and not in the habit. For example, one 
may know a thing and not understand it; or he may understand it 
and not believe it; or believe it and not determine to do it; or de- 
termine to do it and yet not have sufficient will power to carry out 
the determination. 
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(Will be continued.) 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL TOPICS. 
BY THE REV. P. A. HALPIN. 
V.—TuHeE DrreEcrTor. 


The few remarks made in our last talk anent the Director by no 
means exhaust the subject. The very essential importance of his 
office precludes this. All his efforts make, or should make, for the 
rounding off by success all the activity of his helpers and all the 
assiduity of those with whom he has to deal. There will be much 
bustle in his life and many causes for irritability and impatience, 
He must submerge whatever in his disposition may run counter to 
his work, and must present in constant evidence those characteristics 
which encourage and magnetize. Discouragement on his part will 
become contagious and infect the whole assembly. Firmness, geni- 
ality, moderation, evenness of disposition, justice, impartiality will 
be called into requisition by him at all times. Like “ Father O’Flynn,” 
he should “ have a wonderful way wid” him. “ All the young chil- 
der” should be “ wild for to play” with him. He should have his 
flock in the grandest control, 


“Checking the crazy ones, 
Coaxin’ onaisy ones, 
Liftin’ the lazy ones on wid the stick.” 


Order is not only Nature’s first law, but it is the very first law 
of the Sunday School. Where there is disorder or commotion there 
is an absolute impossibility of progress. Yet the Sunday School 
comprises children of all ages and all varieties. Hubbub seems to 
be inevitable in such a motley crowd. Hubbub and misrule would 
certainly be the normal condition of such a gathering. If there be 
one cause more than another tending to disintegration, it is lack 
of command. The Director must have all the elements well in hand, 
otherwise confusion will dominate and eventually chaos. He must 
be a man of strictness and precision; he must allow no deviation 
from well considered and established rules—in a word, his position 
demands that he should be a disciplinarian. This is asking a great 
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deal. This is supposing that every one, priest or layman, is a dis- 
ciplinarian. Yet such an assertion would be far, very far, from the 
fact. It has been stated that a disciplinarian may be formed. Per- 
haps this is true. I doubt it. All my experience in this line, and my 
experience has been extensive and varied, inclines me to believe that 
the disciplinarian, like the poet, is born, not made. Excellent men 
and gifted ones have I found scarcely able to keep one boy in order, 
much less a crowd of boys. The most finished training, the sound- 
est advice, the most constant watching has failed to inject that 
nameless something without which a teacher not only does not com- 
mand, but rather unintentionally and unwittingly foments disorder in 
a classroom. Of the necessity of discipline in the Sunday School, 
hardly any notice is looked for. There is not a grouping of chil- 
dren anywhere such as we generally meet with in our Sunday School. 
They tell us of sixty and seventy boys and girls in one room in our 
public schools. What is that compared with five, and six, and seven 
hundred children confined for the space of an hour within the limits 
of a church, a chapel, or a basement? Consider that there are boys 
and girls together ; again that there are boys of all ages, from seven 
to sixteen; again boys and girls who live mostly on the street ; chil- 
dren some of whom are from comfortable homes, others from homes 
of squalor as well as poverty, others from no homes, but rather from 
cellars and dens. Some are refined; some are coarse; some are at- 
tractive; some repulsive; some bright; some stupid; some well be- 
haved; some wild and disorderly; and all restless—consider this 
fact, and tell me where between any four walls is it possible to find 
a more heterogeneous mass? The god of the winds, Aeolus, had 
less trouble with all his airs, and blasts, and tempests than the Di- 
rector has every Sunday with his children, nearly every one of whom 
is a volcano either in petticoats or knickerbockers. And yet who 
would wish it otherwise? Who would find it in his heart to reject 
one of these little ones? Is there any word of our Lord that appeals 
more touchingly to our feelings than that in which he begged of his 
disciples not to be hard upon the children, the little children, but to 
be patient and suffer them to come to Him. He wanted them all, 
every one of them. Every Director’s heart will be moved by the 
contemplation of that scene that happened in the far off East on that 
summer day so many years agone. I must confess that no artist who 
has limned the picture of that event has satisfied me. The children 
upon whose head Christ is laying the blessing of his hands are too 
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fair, and sweet, and neat, and clean, and nice. I would rather view 
our Lord down in the filthy alleys of the city, surrounded by ragged 
urchins and deformed and ugly girls. The true artist can not paint 
in the children in colors repulsive enough. But this, by the way: 
It still remains the fact that the Director be a disciplinarian. The 
ideal disciplinarian exercises authority, but never displays it. He goes 
to his purpose silently and strongly, like a deep sea current. There 
is not a ripple on the surface. Blustering nullifies all authority, 
Boisterous action proceeds mostly from an inner consciousness of 
one’s inability to cope with the emergency which has come to the 
surface. Calmness wins the day. Extreme measures, rigorous 
punishments are not discipline. In fact, they defeat the ends of well 
regulated authority. A Director can always get rid of a troublesome 
child by expulsion. But if he expels all the children who give him 
annoyance, where will be his Sunday School? Like the ruler of old 
of whom Tacitus speaks, the Director who pushes rigorism fre- 
quently to the verge of ejection, will create a solitude around him- 
self and call it an empire. In fact, so unnecessary is emphatic ex- 
hibition of authority that the fewer words used in promulgating a 
command or uttering a call to order the better. Rather would we 
say let there be, if possible, no words at all—let there be signals only. 
Noise begets noise, and this is the case whether it be the noise of 
words or of action. Flying into a passion or tearing a passion to 
tatters hauls down the flag of rule and unfolds the rag of distress, 
These are crude notions crudely expressed and universally known, 
but, alas! how frequently forgotten, and forgotten to the detriment 
of that fundamental institution in our church, that great propaganda 
of faith—the Sunday School, whose very existence is at the mercy 
of the Director. 


























AN EXPLANATION OF THE CATECHISM. 
Third Part. 


The Means of Grace. 


WITH SPECIAL REGARD AND MINUTE DIRECTIONS 
FOR THE CATECHIZING OF CHILDREN. 


V.—On Baptism. 


Having explained the nature of the Holy Sacraments in general, 
we will now proceed to the explanation of each Sacrament, and will 
begin to-day with the first of the Sacraments, Baptism. 

Baptism is the first and most necessary Sacrament, because with- 
out it we can not be saved and can not receive validly any of the 
other Sacraments. 

Through Baptism man becomes a member of the Church of 

Christ. If we are not united to Jesus Christ in His Church we can 
not partake of His merits. 
- In order to derive any benefit from food and drink one must be 
alive; the dead can not partake of food. In the same way man 
must first receive, through Holy Baptism, a spiritual life, that is, 
sanctifying grace, before he can partake of spiritual food for his soul, 
that is the merits of Jesus Christ. 

Baptism is the most necessary Sacrament because, without it, no 
one can enter the Church in order to be saved. Holy Baptism is, as 
it were, the door to our spiritual life. 

If one is to be received into the Church, i. e., into the community 
of Christians, or into community with Christ, he must, therefore, 
first receive the Holy Sacrament of Baptism. There are many things 
necessary for man’s natural life: food, drink, clothing, shelter, and 
the most necessary of all, air. Baptism is so absolutely necessary 
for our salvation that even if we are innocently deprived of it, we 
are excluded from eternal salvation. Christ says: “ Verily, I say 
unto you, unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Ghost, 
he can not enter into the Kingdom of God.” The Catechism asks: 
“What is Baptism?” and answers: ‘“ Baptism is a Sacrament in 
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which we are cleansed from all sin, and regenerated and sanctified 
in Christ unto life everlasting. 

The Catechism first states that Baptism is a Sacrament, because 
we find in it three things necessary to constitute a Sacrament. 

1. A visible sign: water to be poured on the head of the person 
to be baptized (the matter), and the utterance of the words: “| 
baptize thee,” etc. (the form). 2. An invisible grace, namely, the re- 
mission of original sin, and in adults also of all actual sin which 
may have been committed. 3. Its institution by Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. 

Why do we say that we are baptized by water and the word of 
God? Because Baptism is administered by pouring water over the 
head of the person to be baptized, while at the same time, the words 
are pronounced: “I baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” The pouring of water is a 
symbol of the purification of the soul, which takes place in Baptism. 

The visible sign of Baptism, and its effects, are prefigured: 1. By 
the water of the Flood, with which the earth was cleansed of all 
sinners then living. 2. By the passage through the Red Sea. 3. By 
the prophecy of Ezechiel: “ And I will pour upon you clean water 
and you shall be cleansed from all your filthiness.” 

To give Baptism validly, it is essentially necessary that the water 
which is used should touch the body or head in such a manner that 
it can be called an ablution. Baptism may therefore be given by 
immersion or by pouring the water upon the person to be baptized. 
Mere sprinkling of the water in Baptism is not allowed. Up to the 
fourteenth century Baptism was generally given by a threefold im- 
mersion ; since that time the water is poured, as it was even in olden 
times, when a great multitude was to be baptized, or if the one to be 
baptized was on his death-bed. Matter and form must necessarily 
be intimately connected. Christ Himself gave the form when He 
said: ‘Going, therefore, teach ye all nations; baptizing them in 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” 
These words must be spoken exactly as prescribed during the act 
of pouring out the water, neither before nor after the act. The 
Church has never changed the form, and any deviation from the 
form in words or action will make Baptism invalid. 

Why do we say that in Baptism we are cleansed from all sin? 
Because in Baptism original sin, and all sins committed before Bap- 
tism, are forgiven. 
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Adults as well as infants may be baptized. The latter obtain the 
remission of original sin, because they have not yet committed any 
actual sin. Adults obtain not only the remission of original sin, but 
also remission of all actual sins committed before Baptism. 

An adult person must be duly prepared for the reception of this 
Sacrament, and must repent of his actual sins. If he has no sorrow 
for the sins actually committed, he receives Baptism unworthily and 
his sins will not be forgiven him. The effects of the Holy Sacra- 
ment of Baptism are as follows: 

1. The remission of all sins: (a) Of original sin in the case of 
infants. (b) Of original sin and of actual sin in the case of adults. 

2. The remission of temporal and eternal punishment due to sins. 

3. The infusion of sanctifying grace, and of (a) the Theological 
Virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity. (b) The gifts of the Holy 
Ghost. 

4. All sacramental graces necessary for Christian life. 

5. The right of receiving all other Sacraments. 

6. The imprinting of an indestructible spiritual sign. 

7. A spiritual relationship: (a) Between the baptizer, the bap- 
tized, and the latter’s parents. (b) Between the sponsors, the bap- 
tized, and the latter’s parents. 

Eternal, as well as temporal punishment of sin is remitted in 
Baptism. This explains the fact that the Church does not mourn 
over the death of an infant that has not yet been able to commit 
actual sin. The priest wears, at the infant’s funeral, a white stole 
instead of a black one, and expresses in his prayer his confidence 
that the soul of the infant has gone direct to heaven. 

Although guilt and punishment of sin are taken away by Bap- 
tism, there still remains: 1. The tendency to sin. 2. The law of 
death and suffering. 

The tendency to sin is not sin, although it originates from sin 
and excites us to sin. These consequences of sin remain in man, 
and by subduing this tendency we gain great merit. 

Why do we say that we are regenerated and sanctified? Because 
in Baptism we are not only cleansed from all sin, but are also trans- 
formed in a spiritual manner—made holy, children of God and heirs 
to heaven. 

By Holy Baptism, therefore, we are not only freed from all sin, 
but we are also regenerated, recreated in a spiritual manner. We 
are liberated from our old sinful self and obtain a new self, spiritual 
and holy. 
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St. Leo the Great says in regard to this: “ While the ablution of 
the human body takes place outwardly, the inner part is being 
changed ; the old creature becomes a new one; the vessels of wrath 
(the curse on account of original sin) become vessels of love, and 
the flesh of sin is changed into a spiritual body; the wicked become 
just, and the children of man become children of God.” 

With the adoption as a child of God we naturally acquire the in- 
heritance of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

How is this spiritual regeneration and sanctification effected? It 
is effected by the grace of sanctification, which, together with the 
Theological Virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, are infused into 
the soul in Baptism. 

We have already learned of sanctifying grace and its effects. It 
is sanctifying grace which regenerates us and makes us children of 
God. Holy Scripture says in regard to this: ‘‘ The charity of God 
is poured forth in our heart by the Holy Ghost, who is given to us.” 

Charity presupposes on earth, Faith, and Hope, and is inconceiy- 
able without them. 

The Council of Trent says that justification does not consist only 
of the forgiveness of sin, but also in the sanctification and regenera- 
tion of the inner man by voluntary acceptance of the graces and 
gifts of the Holy Ghost. 

In Holy Baptism the Theological Virtues are also infused into 
infants, although they are as yet unable to practise them. Like the 
natural capacities, these spiritual powers slumber in the infant like 
the seed in the earth. The love for its mother, for instance, lives in 
the heart of the infant long before it learns to appreciate the care 
and love bestowed upon it. And thus does God deposit His super- 
natural gifts into the little heart long before it can practise them. 
We receive in Baptism the duty and admonition to preserve its grace, 
and to enable us to do so we receive also the sacramental graces 
necessary to live in the Faith and practise the Christian virtues. To- 
gether with the grace of God the Holy Ghost enters our soul and 
lives and acts in the soul of the just, which is for this reason called 
the Temple of the Holy Ghost. 

Why do we say that we are regenerated and sanctified “in Christ?” 
To signify that by all these graces we are united with Christ and in- 
corporated into His Church. All Sacraments derive their efficacy 
from Jesus Christ, who instituted them. The grace of Baptism is 
consequently imparted by Christ as a fruit of His Passion and death. 
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By Baptism there comes into existence an intimate union between 
Christ and the baptized. This is not only an inward, but also an 
outward union; the baptized becomes part of the mystical body of 
Christ—His Church. 

As a Christian, and as a member of the body of Christ, the bap- 
tized person receives an indelible spiritual character, which dis- 
tinguishes him from all unbaptized, and for this very reason a person 
can be baptized but once. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 
A THOROUGH REHEARSING OF THE SUBSTANCE OF THIS LESSON. 


1. Of what did we speak in to-day’s lesson? Of the Holy Sacrament of 
Baptism. 

2. What does the Catechism say of Holy Baptism? It is the first and 
most necessary Sacrament. 

3. Why is Baptism the first of the Sacraments? Because without it we 
can not receive any other Sacrament validly, and must, therefore, precede 
all the other Sacraments. 

4. Why is Baptism the most necessary Sacrament? Because without 
Baptism no one can enter the Churca in order to be saved. 

5. If we are deprived of Baptism, even innocently, are we also excluded 
from eternal salvation? Yes. 

6. What does Jesus say about the necessity of Baptism? He says 
“Verily, I say unto you, unless a man be born again of water and the Holy 
Ghost, he can not enter into the kingdom of God.” 

7. What is Baptism? Baptism is a Sacrament in which we are cleansed 
from all sin and regenerated and sanctified in Christ unto life everlasting. 

8. Why is Baptism a Sacrament? Because we find in it the three things 
necessary to constitute a Sacrament. 

9. Tell me the visible sign, matter, and form. Water, and the pouring 
out of it, is the matter, and the utterance of the words, “I baptize thee in 
the name of,” etc., is the form. 

10. Name the invisible grace. The remission of original sin, and, in 
adults, also of all actual sins committed before Baptism. 

11. Which are the words of institution by Jesus Christ? Going, there- 
fore. teach ye all nations, baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of 
the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 

12. How was Baptism given formerly? By a threefold immersion in 
water. 

13. Why is water used in Baptism? It is used as a symbol of the puri- 
fication of our soul. 

14. How was water used in the Old Testament as a figure of Baptism? 
By the waters of the flood, the passage through the Red Sea, and the 
prophesy of Ezeckiel. 

15. The properties of water are likewise symbols of the effects of Holy 
Baptism. For what purpose is water principally used? For cleansing and 
washing. 

16. What cleansing does Baptism cause in us? The cleansing from 
original sin, and from all sins committed before Baptism. 
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17. To whom is Baptism necessary? Baptism is necessary to all man- 


18. How can Baptism be given? 1. By submersion; or, 2. By the pour- 
ing of water. 

19. How must matter and form be united in Baptism? While the water 
is being poured the prescribed words must be pronounced. 

20. Why do we say that in Baptism we are cleansed from all sin? Be- 
cause in Baptism original sin and all sins committed before Baptism are for- 
given. 

21. What sin is remitted when infants are baptized? Original sin. 

22. Why not actual sins? Because they have not committed any. 

23. What sins are remitted when adults are baptized? Original sin, as 
well as all actual sins committed before Baptism. 


24. What must an adult do who wishes to be baptized? He must pre- 
pare himself for Baptism. 


25. In what manner? By instruction and repentance. 

26. Is the punishment for sin also remitted by Baptism? Yes; eternal 
as well as temporal punishment is remitted by Baptism. 

27. Although sin and punishment are remitted, what, however, remains in 
the baptized? The tendency to sin. : 

28. Why do we say that we are regenerated and sanctified to life ever- 
lasting? Because in Baptism we are not only cleansed from all sin, and are 
also transformed in a spiritual manner, made holy, children of God and 
heirs to heaven. 

29. What do we mean by saying we are born again? It means that by 
Baptism we receive a new life, sanctifying grace, and supernatural life. 

30. What do we mean by saying that we are regenerated? We mean that 
we are made new spiritual beings, better than before. 

31. How does this regeneration affect us? It affects us in a spiritual 
manner in our soul, but not in our body. 


32. What do we become by this spiritual regeneration and recreation? 
We are made holy and pleasing to God. 


33. What also? We become children of God and heirs of heaven. 

34. How is this spiritual regeneration and sanctification effected? It is 
effected by the grace of sanctification, which, together with the theological 
virtues of Faith, Hope, and Charity, are infused by the Holy Ghost into the 
soul in Baptism. 

35. What does Holy Scripture say in regard to this? Holy Scripture 
says: “ The charity of God is poured forth in our hearts by the Holy Ghost, 
who is given to us.” 

36. Which virtues are necessarily connected with the virtue of charity? 
Faith and Hope. 


37. Are these three theological virtues also infused into infants by Bap- 
tism? Yes, they are. 


38. What else do we receive in Baptism? We receive sacramental grace. 


39. Why do we say that we are regenerated and sanctified in Christ? To 
signify that all these graces are given to us, because by Baptism we are 
united with Christ and incorporated into His Church. 


All you, my pupils, who are taking part in this religious instruc- 
tion, have received Baptism and Sacramental grace rejoice therein, 
be thankful to God for it, and try to preserve in vour heart the purity 
you received in Baptism. 
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PASTORAL PART. 





ANALECTA. 





NEW DECREES AND DECISIONS OF THE ROMAN 
CONGREGATIONS. 


I. From the Acta Pui X.—The Congress of Italian Catholics. 
The Holy Father sends to Count Grosoli, president of 
the Congress of Italian Catholics at Bologna, his bene- 
diction, and commends unity and concord amongst the 
Catholics of Italy. (November 9, 1903.) 


II. From the Secretary of Briefs—Indulgences for Pilgrimage. 

The Holy Father granted, under the usual conditions, a 
Plenary Indulgence applicable to the souls in Purgatory, 
to all the faithful who should pray before the image of our 
Lord Crucified in the Church at Cortemaggiore, between 
July 15 and the end of August, 1903. Also once a day dur- 
ing the same period, an Indulgence of seven years and seven 
quarantines. (July 4, 1903.) 


Il. From the S. Cong. of Bishops and Regulars.—Title to Orders. 
1. The Congregation decided that novices of the Mis- 
sionaries of the Immaculate Heart of Mary who possess 
residential benefices do not need to appeal to the Congre- 
gation to renounce the benefice, which becomes vacant by 

the very fact of their profession. (August 25, 1903.) 

2. Concerning the cloister in convents—The Congrega- 
tion decides that at the death of a nun in a cloistered order, 
a limited number of priests can enter for the office, and 
the undertakers also for preparing the body. If a lunch is 
offered by the Sisters, it must be served not in the cloister, 
but in the parlor. (April 24, 1903.) 

3. Right of Visitation Nuns to Select Confessors——The 
Sisters of Visitation may select their ordinary confessor 
from amongst priests approved for hearing religious; their 
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selection must be confirmed by the Bishop, who can, for 
reason, refuse his confirmation. 

They are bound by the law of triennial change. If they 
wish to change the confessor before the three years, they 
can have recourse to the Bishop, or, if necessary, to the 
Holy See. (September 30, 1903.) 


IV. From the S. Cong. of the Council. The Transferring of As- 
sistant Priests. 

In the course of a Rescript concerning the case of aFrench 
vicaire, who had appealed to Rome against the decision of 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, the following principle 
is laid down by Cardinal Vincenzo Vannutelli, Prefect of 
this Congregation: “ Curates, or parish assistants, are trans- 
ferable by the judgment of the Ordinary, especially in 
France, not only through fault and for reasons of discipline, 
but for convenience and the greater good of the Church, 
without their having any ground for complaint.” 


V. From the S. Cong. of Rites. 

1. The English Franciscans put a number of questions 
concerning Rubrics. Amongst the responses the following 
are of general importance: 

(a) The commemoration of a primary simple feast pre- 
cedes the commemoration of a secondary simple feast, so 
that in the double feast of St. Romuald (February 15), SS. 
Faustinus and Jovita should come before the Translation 
of St. Anthony. 

(b) If a Feast with an Octave be displaced from its 
proper day, and a free day come within the octave, this 
feast has a claim on the vacant day superior to another 
feast even of higher rite or dignity. 

(c) The Collects of the Blessed Sacrament may not be 
said in a private Mass during an exposition which is given 
ex causa privata. 

2. An Indult granted in 1873 to Chile to omit in the 
Collect et famulos tuos the clause et captivos Christianos 
qui in potestate saracenorum detinentur, etc., is extended, 
at the request of the Hierarchy, to Spain. (August 19, 
1902). 















































3. The Ordo for Regulars. 
In answer to a doubt proposed by the Missionaries of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary, it is stated that Regulars are 
not bound to the offices of the places where they dwell, 
except in so far as they use the Ordo of that place (De- 
cember 6, 1902.) 


VI. From the S. Cong. of Indulgences. 


1. On Episcopal Indulgences.—The Holy Father has de- 
creed that henceforth Cardinals shall have the power to 
grant in their Titular Churches and Dioceses Indulgences 
of two hundred days, Archbishops, one hundred days, and 
Bishops, fifty days, the grant to be made in accordance with 
the provisions already made for such cases. (August 28, 
1903.) 

2. The Holy Father has granted indulgences to the fol- 
lowing prayer to Christ on the Cross: 

Curisto IEsu IN CRUCE. 

Iesu mi Crucifixe, suscipe benignus precem quam nunc 
pro meae mortis articulo tibi fundo, quando illa iam 
appetente, omnes mei sensus deficient. 

Cum igitur, dulcissime Iesu, mei oculi languidi ac demissi 
te non amplius respicere poterunt, memento illius succensi 
aspectus, quem nunc tibi converto et miserere mei. 

Cum labia mea arefacta non amplius tuas sacratissimas 
plagas osculari poterunt, memento illorum osculorum, quae 
nunc tibi figo et miserere mei. 

Cum manus meae frigidae non amplius tuam crucem am- 
plecti poterunt, memento sensus, quo nunc hoc ago et mise- 
rere mei. 

Et cum tandem mea lingua tumens et immobilis non am- 
plius loqui poterit, memento meae invocationis huius 
momenti. 

Iesu, Ioseph, Maria, vobis commendo animam meam. 


“Omnibus hanc orationem recitantibus, concedimus semel 
in die indulgentiam 300 dierum, et bis in anno, dummodo ad 
Sacramenta confessionis ac communionis accederint, in- 
dulgentiam plenariam.” 

Ex Aedibus Vaticanis, die 31 Augusti 1903. 


PIUS PP. X. 
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CASUS CONSCIENTIAE. 


MAY A CATHOLIC GIRL ACT AS BRIDESMAID AT A 
NON-CATHOLIC MARRIAGE? 


Bertha in confession asks her confessor if it would be sinful for 
her to act as bridesmaid for her friend Stella, who is a Protestant, 
about to marry a Protestant, and in a Protestant church. The con- 
fessor replies that in his opinion Bertha would not sin, inasmuch as 
the contracting parties’ action is not sinful, scl., marrying coram 
ministro; and, since the contracting parties are the ministri, Bertha 
is only a witness to the contract, and, strictly speaking, does not 
take part in heretical services any more than the other friends pres- 
ent to see Stella married. The witnesses take no part actively in the 
religious ceremony—they are only passive witnesses to it. How- 
ever, the confessor advises Bertha that it is not expedient for her to 
act as bridesmaid, since it might possibly give scandal, and she prom- 
ises not to do so. 

Afterward, in discussing the case with some brother priests, the 
confessor is condemned for his opinion that Bertha would not sin; 
on the contrary, it is asserted that the confessor would have done 
wrong to give Bertha absolution in the event of her refusing to 
follow his advice. It was asserted that a case was referred to a 
certain seminary faculty, where a young lady wished to act as 
bridesmaid for Protestants; and it was alleged that a negative was 
given, and absolution forbidden if she did so. 

It was also stated that in Germany, in some dioceses, it would be 
excommunication to act as witness to a Protestant marriage. The 
confessor still maintains his opinion that absolution is not to be de- 
nied if the penitent persists in her design of acting. And he man- 
tains that as the other friends are not held in these parts to commit 
any sin in going to the church to witness the wedding in pews, so 
Bertha, a more prominent witness, is taking no more real part in 
heretical worship than they in the body of the church. 

The principle which governs the solution of this case is the prin- 
ciple laid down by all theologians, that it is not lawful for Catholics 
to take part in a false worship. If acting as bridesmaid at a non- 
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Catholic wedding in a non-Catholic church in this country is con- 
sidered a ‘“communicatio in divinis,” then it is not lawful for a 
Catholic to act in such capacity. If, however, acting as bridesmaid 
at a non-Catholic wedding in a non-Catholic church—in the United 
States—is not generally considered a ‘“‘ communicatio in divinis,” 
then it may be lawful for a Catholic to act as such, provided it does 
not become unlawful for some other reason, v. g., on account of the 
scandal it might occasion, or the danger of perversion, or because it 
has been forbidden by the statutes of the diocese. 

About the principle that it is not lawful for a Catholic to take part 
in a false worship, there is no dispute. The difficulty lies in de- 
termining whether the case before us comes under the principle. 

We do not deny that in a very special case it might be evidently 
unlawful for a Catholic to act as bridesmaid at a non-Catholic 
marriage, because such conduct could scarcely be viewed in any other 
light than as a “ communicatio in divinis,’ owing to the distinctly 
religious coloring given to the ceremony by the religious opinions of 
the contracting parties and the officiating minister. But the case 
before us is this: Is the marriage of non-Catholics in this country, 
though performed by a minister and in a Protestant church, gen- 
erally looked upon as a religious rite, or is it considered merely as a 
civil contract? The mere fact that a marriage is performed by a 
minister of the Gospel, or in a Protestant church, does not make it 
a religious rite. It is made a religious rite by the beliefs and inten- 
tions of the contracting parties and the minister, as well as of the 
religious denomination to which they belong, and the view that the 
public takes of it. If these perform it as a religious rite, and view it 
as such, then indeed it becomes a religious rite, and consequently a 
false worship. If, however, they do not consider it or perform it as 
a religious rite, then the mere fact that it is performed by a preacher, 
or in a non-Catholic church, does not constitute it a religious rite. 
The question, therefore, is reduced to this: Are non-Catholic mar- 
riages in this country looked upon, either by the parties contracting 
them or by the religious denomination to which such parties belong, 
or by the community generally, as a religious rite? 

To this question American theologians answer in the negative. 
Non-Catholic marriages in the United States, although performed 
by a minister in a Protestant church, are not looked upon, as a gen- 
eral rule, as anything else than a civil proceeding, a serious social 
contract. 


—— 


— 
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Archbishop Kenrick (Th. Mor. tr. XIII. n. 33) says: “ Adstare 
nuptiarum celebrationi aestimatur plerumque obsequii erga sponsos 
indicium quin ritus heretici probentur.” 

Father Konings (I. n. 254) says: 

“Tdem dicit Kenrick (non esse peccatum) cum aliis de adstantibys 
nuptiarum coram haeretico praecone contractarum celebrationi, cum 
id plerumque non ut ritus haeretici approbatio aestimetur, sed yt 
obsequii erga sponsos indicium. Utrum vero idem dici possit de jis 
qui paranymphi (bridesgroom or bridesmaid) officio hac occasione 
funguntur, sapientioribus decidendum relinquo; multum hac in te 
tribuendum est communi aestimationi in populo vigenti; quod enim, 
haereticorum ritu nullatenus participato, civile tantum obsequium 
censetur, falsae religionis professio haberi nequit.” 

Father Sabetti, S. J., (Am. Eccl. Rev. June, 1890) says: “De 
assistentia matriomonio eadem danda est solutio; nam hujusmodi 
actio apud nos reputatur ut merum officium civile et signum amicitiae, 
Nec circumstantia quod Veronica egerit partes principalis assistentis 
puellae, first bridesmaid, ullam facere debet difficultatem ; siquidem 
illae ad tale munus seligi solent quae ex una parte sunt ad illud im- 
plendum aptiores ratione aetatis et civilis conditionis, et ex alia majori 
amicitia et strictiori vinculo benevolentiae feruntur erga sponsam. 
Hoc autem ostendit hujusmodi officium juxta mores nostros non 
reputari religiosum, nec ullam importare cultus participationem.” 

That the vast majority of non-Catholics in the United States 
look upon the marriage contract as a purely civil contract, possessing 
no sacramental or religious character, is a statement that hardly ad- 
mits of question. All legislation concerning it is handed over to the 
State, and the minister performing the ceremony considers himself 
as acting for and in the name of the State, and marries all persons, 
who are allowed by the State to contract marriage, whether they 
belong to his particular religious denomination or another, or to no 
denomination at all. He marries believers and unbelievers alike, 
baptized and unbaptized, only solicitous that they be authorized by 
the civil law to marry. “ The fact that weddings are usually ratified 
in a church is due partially to a traditional instinct which retains the 
solemnity of a sacred function for an act regarded merely as a grave 
social and civil contract” (Am. Ecc. Rev., Vol. VI., p. 465). 

European theologians take a somewhat stricter view of this ques- 
tion, influenced, no doubt, by the conditions of society obtaining in 
Europe. 
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Thus, Genicot, S. J. (1., n. 200), says: “ Insuper abstinendum est 
ab iis functionibus, quae involvant sectae agnitionem, v. g., a munere 
testis, qui contractui matrimoniali auctoritatem concilit.” 

Lehmkuhl (I. 295) says: “ Ad nuptias vero vel sepulturam hetero- 
doxi accedere, quum pro honore civili tantum habeatur, communiter 
licet. Tamen etiam in his actionibus attendendum est num adsit 
propter circumstantias scandalum, perversionis periculum, specialis 
prohibitio.” 

Ballerini-Palmieri (n. 96) says: “An Catholicos liceat adesse 
haereticorum nuptiis, quas haeretici celebrant valide quidem sed 
coram ministro haeretico et ritu haeretico? Distinguendum est inter 
eos qui simpliciter adsunt et eos qui testium munere fungentes auc- 
toritatem conciliant contractui. Hi enim communicant cum haereticis 
in eorum re sacra et implicite auctoritatem illius sectae ejusque min- 
istrorum agnoscunt, quod, ut diximus, non licet.” 

It may be interesting to quote an author of as long ago as Lugo, 
though times and conditions have undergone vast changes since his 
day. Lugo, in his tract on faith (no. 157) says about acting as 
bridesgroom or bridesmaid at a non-Catholic wedding: 

“Dubitari potest, tertio, an Catholicus non solum licite assistere 
possit nuptiis haereticorum, sed etiam in eisdem casibus paranymphi 
officio fungi, quando ad solemnitates adhibentur paranymphi, qui 
de more sponsos ad templa deducunt. Respondeo ex dictis, con- 
siderandum esse quale sit munus paranymphi, qui ab aliis pronubus 
vocatur, et ab antiquis auspex. Si ad eum solum pertineat tradere 
sponsam sponso, vel e contra postquam legitime conjuncti sunt, nihil 
apparet illicitum in eo munere, cum sit actio mere civilis. Si vero 
ejus munus sit quasi afferre sponsos ministro, ut eos conjungat, jam 
videtur habere participationem in ritibus, quibus minister haereticus 
eos conjungit et recurrere ad ipsum tamquam ad ministrum Ecclesiae, 
ejusque ministerium approbare, quod illicitum est.” 

In the year 1719, the Propaganda laid down the general rule for 
missionaries, “ quod communicatio in divinis cum haereticis et schis- 
maticis, ut illicita regulariter habenda est in praxi, vel ob periculum 
perversionis in fide Catholica, vel ob periculum participationis in ritu 
haeretico et schismatico, vel denique ob periculum et occasionem 
scandali.” 

Again, on May 10, 1770, the Congregation of the Holy Office an- 
swered, “ Smus. decrevit Catholicis regulariter non licere haereti- 
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corum aut schismaticorum concionibus, baptismis matrimoniis jp. 
teresse.”’ 

Weare inclined to think, therefore, that as far as the United States 
is concerned, non-Catholic weddings are not, as a rule, religious 
affairs, but rather mere civil contracts, and to assist at them or to act 
as bridesgroom or bridesmaid is not a “ communicatio in divinis,” 
and is not, therefore, on these grounds, unlawful for Catholics. In 
a given instance, as we have remarked above, a non-Catholic mar- 
riage may be a religious rite, and, in that case, it would not be lawful 
for Catholics to take part in them as bridesgroom or bridesmaid. 

3ut on other grounds it may be unlawful for Catholics to act as 
bridesgroom or bridesmaid at a non-Catholic wedding, namely, where 
such conduct would give scandal or create danger for the Catholic’s 
faith, or where it has been forbidden by the diocesean authorities, 
And as these dangers may exist in any given case, each case should 
be considered on its own individual merits. 

Where there is a good reason for a Catholic girl, for instance, to 
act as bridesmaid at a non-Catholic wedding, and where the marriage 
ceremony can not be considered a sacred rite, and where no scandal 
is given and no risk taken for her faith, a priest in the United States 
is justified in permitting such a girl to take part in the wedding, and 
would scarcely act wisely in refusing her absolution, unless she 
promised not to take part. 

But where there is no serious reason for a Catholic girl to act as 
bridesmaid at such a marriage, and where she may decline without 
serious inconvenience to herself and to others, we think it the part 
of prudence for a confessor or pastor to induce her to decline. 





